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PREFACE 


^ ^ ^ r HE ^lory of Nak and Damapnti is without 

i #■ . , ' i' doubt one of the most beautiful love 

^ ‘ j 

’ / " " , ’! Stories in the world, }ct, although it is 
I ^ known and loved throughout (be length 

' “ and breadth of India, it seems to be 

compatatively little known in Piuropc. Perhaps its defi- 
nitely Indian character has tended to confine it to local 
environment, or perhaps it lias not been presented in a 
sufficiently attraftive English dress or been given the 
place of honour befitting its beauty and antiquity. 

The few English translations wliicli have appeared 
have usually been in popular coIMions of Indian 
tales. Ihey have, moreover, been mere abtrafts of the 
Sanskrit original. 

In the present work the fault lies rather on the other 
side. The various versions of the tale as preserved in 
Sanskrit original^ have been closely compared, the fulled 
and molt; correft order of incidents has been followed^ 



and allowance lias been made fot the fad that even in , 
the great Indian epic, the MahMarata, we have but a 
late version of the tale. 

The result, therefore, is not a dired translation, §till 
less IS it an abridgement. It is an entirely oiigmal 
rendering of the talc based as closely as possible on^hc 
Sanskrit versions, but with additional descriptive matter 
conneding the numerous incidents. This new matter 
had been written in j>trid accordance with ancient Hindu 
literary tradition as far as metaphors and similes are 
concerned, and with due appieciation of Vedic rather 
than of Puranic conditions. 

It is necessary to add some further details with 

regard to the history of the talc itself and the exiMng 
Sanskrit and vernacular versions. 

Nala and Damayanti is of unknown date and author- 
^ship. Its author we shall never know, and its date can 
only be assigned to a particular period of Sanskrit literature 
by deduding from it any obvious additions of later date 
and drawing what inferences we can from the remaining 

I 

text, 

The oldest and mo^ imfjortant version is without 

Vf ' 



.doubt that foiiiKl in the Mababharata, which dates some- 
wheie between the second centimes B.c, and a.d. 

in 

It IS on this version that pfafticallj-' all subsequent 
Indian tianslations, adaptations, and abridgements have 
been made. 

these perhaps one of the nio5t important is that 
found in Somadeva’s Kathasantsagara, a work of the 
eleventh century a.d., based on a much earlier and more 
lengthy work called the Bnbatkatha. It will be found 
in vol, iv of my edition of The Ocean of Sbry, Here 
we notice certain differences from the version of the 
Mahahhamta which assist in dating the work itself. 

Somadeva was a Brahman of the Saiviie persuasion, 
and naturally wanted to bring Shiva into the ^tory if 
possible* He could not very well alter the names of the 
gods, because in the firgt place he always copied Ills texts 
faithfully, and in the second place he was dealing with 
a tale known throughout all India— a tale that had been 
told for centuries in every imaginable dialeff, and a tale 
to which the dramatis persona had long since been assigned 

fi 

by the unalterable law of ancient tradition. 

Somadeva, 'therefore, contented himse^ with a ringte 

mi 



reference to Puraoic deities, and likens the lov^c ol NuLi . 
and Diimayanli to that of Shiva and Parvatj. 

« 

But what ate these non-Puranic deities with* which 
later adapters have teftained from interfeiing? IBey aie 
India, Agm, Varuna, and Yama — all Vedic deities. This 
IS the mofr important evidence for assigning the talc »to 
Vedic days. Had it been Puranic, such deities as Shiva, 
Parvali, Vishnu, Kiishna, etc., would have been found 
instead. 

But, apart from tliis, it is introduced into the Ma/ja^- 
hharata in exadly the same way^as are other similar Vedic 
tales, quite independent of the main plot, merely seiving 
Its purpose to illugliate some point or to draw some 
comparison. 

As regards European translations and adaptations of 
the tale, J must refer readers to the bibliography I have 
already given on p. 292 of voL iv of The Ocem of Story, 
In the text of the same volume will be found numerous 
notes, some of which appear at the end of the present 
work in a much reduced form. 

In conclusion, I would acknowledge the great debt 
of obligation I am under to Mrs. Raymond-Cox, who 



'tliroughout the complete text has icndcitd me active 
assistance m the composition (jf the ne^v destiiplhe 
matter mentioned above Ibe charm of the “ minia- 
tuics ” bp P. Zcnkci needs but little menlion on my 
pailj as It IS self-evident. Suffice it is to say that, althouirb 
of 'the Persian school, they hainionisc peifecUy with the 
beauty and high moial tfmc of the stoi}. 


St John’s Wood 
Oclobt'^ 1926 . 


N iM. PBNZER. 
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CHAPTER I 


HERE was once a young long named 
Nala who luled in the city of Nishada. 
So Strong was he and handsome, so 
exceedingly skilled in hotsemanshipj so 
fearless and resourceful, that even as 
Indra is chief of all the gods, so was he a veritable Idng 
of all kings. Indeed, so exalted was he in every way 
above all others, that he resembled the sun when in the 
fulness of its glory it shines from the 5:cmth. 

This noble king, tbe leader of a mighty army, including 
tens of thousands of horses, chariots, and elephants, was, 
like Manu liimself, the Mt of bowmen. He was learned 
in the Vedas and taoit scrupulous in furthering the welfare 
of the Brahmans. He was brave beyond conception, 
honet and fair, yet withal fond of playing dice. Beloved 
by Ms people, both rich and poor, he was known to 
them as Proteftor, the uptight judge of law, and by 



them vcneiated fot Ills great understanding and self- 
denial Poets sang his gloiious deeds, and his subjeds 
worshipped him as an incarnation of some deity enthroned 
in the mysterious temples. Under Nala’s rule misery 
and poverty were unknown, peace smiled on the land, 
and the wealth of the cities grew. « 

The kmg^s brother, however, named Pushkara, through 
being the younger, had no immediate responsibility in 
the management of the §tate, so, in consequence of idle- 
ness, he had become dissolute and extravagant, spending 
mo^t of his time in gamblmg and riotous living. Many 
hours of anxiety had he caused the king, for he was 
wayward, malicious, and careless of affairs entrusted to 
him. And although he was but a year younger than 
Nak, and had enjoyed the same advantages of in^truQdon, 
the same experiences of travel which their famous father 
Virasena had bcv^towed alike on each, yet there was as 
much difference between them as between glass and a 
wisliing-jeweL 

The beauty of king Nala was so refulgent that a mere 
glance was sufficient to scorch the heart and inflame the 
«oul of any woman, yet in spite of all the love he Inspired 



•around him, he had icmained unmarried. This was a 
source of great concern to his counallois, but of envious 
satisfaction to Pushkara, for, with no cliildien born to 
Naia, he was the sole heir; and who could tell, when 
battling with some turbulent neighbour, what might 
happen to the king. 

Now there also ruled at this time in the adjoining 
state of Vidarbha a king of fierce and gigantic mien 
named Bhima. He was, like Nala, a great warricjt of 
terrible prowess, yet kind and virtuous, so that the meanest 
of his subjects loved him. But some years previously 
he had bitterly bemoaned his lot to the gods, for he was 
then childless. He had no son to succeed him, no one 
to do him honours at bis death and sacrifice for the speedy 
journey of his soul towards the realms of the immortals. 
Great was his grief when he found that the measures 
for obtaining children which he had tried were all in 
vain, fie resorted then to the au^erltics of the ascetics, 
endeavouring by meditation to influence the gods ; and 
later on bis prayers and penances were rewarded, for 
there came to him a certain Brahmarshi named Damana 
whom the king, being well Versed in auguries, received 



■with the utmoft resped, and likewise did the queen with 
humility and graciousness. 

The illustrious Rishi Damana, being well pleased with 
his reception, granted them in the name of ludra their 
great wish to have children. Accordingly there was 
born to king Bhima and lus consort a jewel of a daug^itcr 
and three sons of lofty souls and great fame. The name 
of the daughter was Damayanti, and of the sons, Dama, 
Danta, and illustrious Damana, These three boys were 
endowed with every accomphsliment and inherited their 
father's gigantic asped and fierce prowess. But the 
slcnder-wai^ted Damayanti, for beauty and brightness, 
good name and grace, became celebrated all over tlic 
world, for as she grew from infancy to girlhood the 
beauty of her form increased beyond all mortal sem- 
blance. She was a creature fashioned by Kama, 
the God of Love himself, to show to mankind the 
quintessence of loveliness that lived eternally hi the 
gardens of Nandana. 

As the years went by Hag Bhima saw Ms 
daughter's radiancy uMblded like the soft colours on the 
dawn-tinged Himalayan peaks, or the petals of the blue 



lotus at the bidding of the sun ; and tnatvdlmg gieatly 
in Ins heait, lie thanked m Ins tliilce-daily ptayeis die 
high gods and that holy Rishi, by whom he had received 
such incomparable delight. 

He appointed hundreds of band-maidens of noble 
birth, apparelled in jewelled robes, as well as countless 
slaves, to wait upon Damayanti, who had now reached 
the age of twelve, as though she was Indra’s wife, the 
queen of heaven herself. Yet his lotus-eyed daughter, 
the faultless-featured Damayanti, arrayed in hei spotless 
laiment of white linen, purplc-bordeted and decked with 
garlands and ornaments of smaragd, gold, and beryl, shone 
amid^ her brilliant court like the luminous lightning 
of the clouds. Indeed, the dark-eyed damsel was as fair 
to look upon as Ushas, the dawn-maiden who rides in 
the golden cliariol of the twin Ashvlns over the snow- 
mantles and fleecy cloud-banks that drape the mountain- 
tops. Such beauty of body was never seen or lieard of 
before, either among celestials, Apsarases, or among men, 
and although they were somewhat envious, it filled the 
gods with gladness to gaze on her, and beholding with 
their all-seeing eyes that casket created by Kama to 



pieserve all the essence of loveliness, they agreed ihat- 
there was not hci peer throughout the thiee worlds. 

Moieover Nala too, a tigei among men, was match If ‘ss 
in beauty, hie was the embodiment of Kama himself 
wdien that young god, borne upon his emetakhwinged 
parrot, rides the cleat air of spring, showering his flower- 
tipped arrows from his bow of cane with a bowstring of 
black bees. 

The fame of the tender, fragile beauty of Damayanti 
and the divine manly figure of king Nala travelled the 
length and breadth of the land, so that at the court f)f 
Nisiiada heralds and vagrant minstrels sang of the wonders 
of Damayanti, as they would of a goddess miraculously 
come to earth; while in the presence of king Bhima^s 
daughter were recited long lays upon the exploits and 
virtues of Nala, until the deeds of Indfa seemed 
forgotten. 

Thus it was that, though they had never seen each 
other, there was sown in each heart, by the Stilting 
imagery of the lays, an interest in, and attachment to 
the other. And that mysterious longing possessed 
them and grew Wronger, until It direfted all tbek 



ihoughts. They were like two Streams springing from 
two far-sundered lulls, but flowing towards the same 
sea, that widen and deepen, thrusting their glowing 
strength through winding valleys and §tecp ravines, 
leaping precipitous falls, cleaving the virgin forest, 
imtrf they merge all the hurry and fury of their 
courses into one majeStic confluence ; and then quietly 
and in the wide flow of peace, now^ intermingled, flow 
togethei to the eternal sea. Such w^as the destiny of 
those springs of love, rising from the heart of Naia and 
Damayanti. In the soul of Nala the dawn of love was 
the flash of day-break that rushed headlong to a blazing 
noon, beneath which he laboured day after day. It had 
no shadowy setting, and even at night, sliming imquench- 
ably, dispelled all sleep. The affairs of j5tate grew irksome, 
he wearied of what had before been interesting. In 
hunting and chaiiot-racing he tried desperately to forget 
the turmoil of his soul. But it was of no avail He 
grew melancholy and sought the solitude of the private 
gardens about the palace. In the seque^ered peace of 
those gardens Nala wandered in the cool of early morning 
and evening. With heavy, despondent ^teps he walked 



the gieen lawns, the cypress-dotted slopes, or lingered^ 
meditatively before a marble-rimmed pool in which 
darting gold and crimson fish scintillated near the surface. 

As he lay in the beam-spotted shade of banyans and 
groves of orange tiees, the air was heavy with scent of 
jasmine and giant roses. He would sit for hours ohm 
upon hand williin one of the cool granite kiosks that 
Stood before the lotus lakes. A flight of green-winged 
parrots passed unnoticed by him like a cloud, and settled 
amidst the orange trees. He watched as in a dream the 
flouncings of a superb peacock, perched upon one of 
the carved ^tone elephants that formed the balustrade 
of the marble steps leading from terrace to terrace. The 
busy daiting of ospreys and birds of paradise under the 
dense foliage of the banyan trees evoked a sigh of wi^tful- 
ness for their unre^ttained gaiety. The ogtentation of a 
heron talking at the margin of a drinking-pool roused 
no smile in him. He was more melancholy than the 
sleepy owl winking from the branch above him. Within 
Nala’s heart was burning the fire of newly awakened love, 
and before a flame so unappeasable the world seemed 
dark and colourless. While through his mind one name 



.\7iiS Singing : Damayanti 1 ” “ Damayanti i untii lie 
tb ought the humming of the myriads of busy wings of 
insefls, pirouetting in clouds over the orchids and beds 
of blue lotuses, repeated it as they droned their incessant 
harmonics. His whole world was filled with one tremen- 
doips longing. 

One day when he w'as wandering thus beneath the 
shadowed gloom of those sohtary groves, playing absently 
with a wiiite, Uger-spolted orchid that he had carelessly 
plucked, he heard a great wliirring of wings above the 
trees and saw a sMmmenng flash like summer hglitiiing. 
Looking beyond the wood, he noticed that a flight of 
magnificent swans liad settled upon the ash-fringed 
margin of the lake. They were more beautiful than any 
he had seen before ; their long and slender necks, as 
wliite as the snow on Kailasa, were tipped with coral- 
tinted beaks ; their heads were blasioned with a diamond 
of black; their wings, rising like twin sails from the 
prow-shaped che^t, had sliining feathers of burnished 
gold. Nala was roused from the lethargy of depression 
by so wondrous a sight. He crept softly nearer, intending 
to capture one if he could. At la^ he ^ood waiting 



beliind a tiee trunk, |u§t near wlicie one of the swans, 
was now ambling with its peculiar swaying gait acioss a 
stretch of sward. He made a dash for k and caught it, 
tucking It swiftly under one arm and gripping the white 
throat with his other hand. The rest fled with hoarse 
cries and a roating of wings like a hurricane ; they were 
far away in a moment, necks outs^tretched and spear-hke, 
their formation that of an airowHicad perfectly retained. 
Nala watched them recede, dark silhouettes on the pale 
light of the horizon until lo^t to sight ; then, turning to 
examine the goigeous bird in his aims, he was amazed 
to hear a human voice come from its throat saying : 

O king, do not slay me, for I can ease thy misery. I 
will speak of thee to Damayanti in such a way that she 
will never look upon another.'’ 

The astonished Mala, hearing these words, released 
the swan, and behold, it rose on its wings and vanished 
in the sky like the flash of a meteor. That night he 
felt happier, and for tlie fet time for many weeks slept 
soundly. 

(* 

On the following morning those swans arrived at 
Kundina and alighted in the courts of the palace, where 






-Damayanti, suirounded b}" her hand-maidens, was walking 
towards the bathing pools. They all shouted with amaze- 
ment and ]oy at the sight of such extraordinaiy golden 
plumage, and Damayanti, filled with delight, wished at 
once to capture one. Excitedly she told her maids to 
cha^ one swan apiece, so that the birds would not all 
escape when they rushed upon them. Then, holding 
her robe up above her knees, Damayanti cageily led 
the chase. But those wonderful swans scattered in all 
diredions as though exceedingly afraid, while the laughing, 
radiant damsels ran after them. In this way Damayanti 
was separated from the others and led on, panting but 
joyous, into a secluded part of the gardens, w’herc at 
las"t she caught her swan. She was surprised to find the 
bird quite tame, for it ne.^tled in her lap and pecked gently 
at her beautiful lips with its coral-tinted beak ; but she 
almost fainted with astonishment when the golden-winged 
swan said to her, as it slid its white head against her ear : 

O princess Damayanti, there is a Idng named Nala who 
has no peer among men ; in beauty he equals the twin 
Ashvins or the god Kandarpa. O thou of slender wai^t,. 
if thou become^ the wife of Nala, thy beauty and thy 



life will not have been in vain. In our far wanderings* 
we have not seen one to equal Nala’s power, one could 
no moie retrain his energy than imprison the ceaseless 
dow of the Ganges within a single jar. Thou art the 
flawless jewel of women ju§t as Nala is the unalloyed 
gold of men, and such a union would be a gem of dMne 
perfection worthy to be set in the forehead of Brahma.” 

The love that was in her heart made Damayanti pale, 
and her voice tremble as she replied : Yes, I have 
longed to sec him. O mysterious swan, wilt thou go 
now and speak to Nala in this same way ? ” 

will,” said the swan, and immediately vanished 
in the air, returning with incredible speed to Nishada, 
where it sought out king Nala, to relate all that the 
princess had said and looked; and the king was happy 
in the assurance of her love. 

Meanwhile the hand-maidens had given up the chase, 
for each had found that )u§t as she was about to seize 
the swan the bird flew up and vanished; so, tired and 
hot, they sought for Damayanti. They found the princess 
in a dense part of the little wood, looldng very pale, as 
though something momentous had occurred. They sup- 



ported her, icairarigcd her dishevelled garmcats, and 
escorted her back to the palace. Little did they know 
how pamful was the wound the God of Love had made 
in her heart. After she heard the message of the swan 
the piinccss Damayanti knew no peace of mmd* She 
wodd Sit for hours with upturned gaze in moods of 
loved orn ab^tiaftlon, uttering sighs of longing and little 
exclamations of despair. Thtndiauded melancholy §tole 
her smiles, made hollow the sweet convexities of her 
checks. She would wander disconsolately as one en- 
tranced, weeping In solitude for her aching heart, which 
was now possessed by the inexorable Kama. Her re^t 
was riven by the ho^ts of fantasy ; her sleep di^tuilicd by 
her cries of Nak I so that the ravages of fatigue left 
her but the gho^t of licr former self. Seeing Damayanti 
reMcss day and night, without enjoyment of any festival 
or amusement, unaldc to lie down or eat, looking like one 
walking in a dream, the hand-maids of the princess hinted 
10 king Bhima, her father, that the unassuaged passions 
of the heart might cause Hs daugliter irreparable harm. 
Thereupon the king, alarmed at Damayanti^s altered 
appearance and realising how serious was her illness. 



that fevei of unrequited love, tefleded that now his 
daughter was of age and therefore could choose her own 
husband at the ceremony of the Svajammra. 

Accordingly he sent forth the proclamation, earned 
by heralds and Brahmans to all the kings and princes of 
the earth, saying : “ Know, all ye heroes, that Damayanti’s 
Smjammra is at hand ” 

As to a command of Indra, the response to this 
proclamation was eager and immediate. Kings and princes 
from all quarters of the continent vied with each other 
in the magnificence of their retinue, pushing forward in 
feverish liaftc the multifaiious preparations for the long 
journey to king Bliima’s court, so that in a ver}?" short 
time all the roads and mountain-passes, foreSt-tracks and 
waterways were congc^ed by the long trains of royal 
travellers which flowed ceaselessly towards the city of 
Kundina, ju^ as the five rivers with their thousands of 
tributaries, winding through many provinces, flow into 
the sea. The whole country-side was in a torment of 
excitement as, with a Bickering of innumerable weapons, 
column after column went by to a thunderous rumbling 
of chariot wheels and the sound of royal fanfares. Some 



of die pimccs lode in mighty wheeled chariots drawn 
by SIX toweling horses, others in colonnaded Jmvclahs, 
high on the backs of elephants elaborately capatisoncd 
in red and green robes, with necklaces of bells and head 
ornaments of gold embroidery to fringe their huge fore- 
heads ; others again were carded in carved palanquins 
embossed with gold and inlaid with gems in the forms of 
flowers. 

Behind these marched richly armed and accoutred 
companies of warriors, gaily garlanded, bearing bright 
pennons upon their spears and silken banners. The 
continual solemn tiamp of elephants and camels, horses 
and men, was a pulse-beat throbbing throughout the land 
for weeks, while the hills and valleys rc-edroed to the 
trumpeting of elephants and the sounding of drums. All 
the warrior princes of the earth were now in the livery 
of peace, hai^tening towards Kundina to be suitors for 
the hand of Damayanli ; wars had been abandoned and 
campaigns postponed, so that for a time there was universal 
peace; and the gods in their cele^ial mansions were 
amazed. 

About this time the ma§t famous and holy lUshis, 



Narada and Parvata, reached in the course of their wander- 
ings the realms of India. When they saw the topless 
towers of the heavenly palace cleaving the infinite before 
them, they worshipped reverently until the guardians of 
ihe gate, having Inquired as to their peace of mind and 
weifate, threw open the doors, like the rolling apistt of 
twin mountains, and bade them enter in. Tlie holy 
Rishis were received with great resped;, and upon the 
lord of the gods asking about their well-being, Narada 
replied : O divine Indra, peace attendeth us completely. 
And O Maghavan, peace attendeth all the kings of the 
earth,” Healing these words of Naiada, the great slayer 
of Vala and Vritra, Imowlng that the kings of the earth 
deem it an honour to die in battle, could not understand 
this wide-spread peace. Looldng perplexed, he said: 
“ But to those rulers of the earth who renounce desire 
of life in battle and meet death at the spear-point without 
flying from the field, this heavenly realm everlastingly 
belongs, and will grant them all desires even as it docs 
to me. Where are these royal heroes now ? ” 

Then Narada replied ; Why thou see^t not the kings 
of the earth, 0 mighty Indra, is because the daughter 



of king Bhima, whose beauty transcendeth all, hath con- 
queied them. Damayanti is her name, and her SimyamiWdy 
O Maghavan, occimcth soon. Thithei all the Idngs and 
princes of the world are going, travelling from all diredions 
with a noise like eternal thunder and with splendour of 
colom* like the pageantry of a perpetual dawn. Each one 
of those lords of earth dcsiieth to possess that pearl among 
women, most eagerly, O Indra."’ 

Whilsl: the wise Risht was saying this, the le^f of the 
Lokapalas, with Agni amongst them, approached the lord 
of the gods. They all heard the momentous news which 
Narada brought, and immediately became excited, exclaim- 
ing one and all amongst them : Wc shall go too,” 
Thereupon they ran to theli. chariots and, accompanied 
by hos^ts of Gandhaivas, set out fot the country of 
Vidarblia, led by the rumbling thunder of Indra’s car, 
which was driven by the grim-visaged, hon-wrlifted 
Matali. High through the heavens they rode, their 
cavalcade rusliing by like a hail of fiery meteors. 

Meanwhile king Nala, hearing of the tremendous 
concourse of kings that was assembling, set out early 
and with a cheerful heart, his countenance, made radiant 



by ilic light of his love £ot Damayanti, shimiig witji 
incicdible beauty. 

And It so happened that the cloud-hidden golden 
chariots of the gods can led them across the du§ty road- 
winding trail of Naia, and, looking down, they saw the 
young king guiding the earth, more vigorously beautiful 
than the God of Love himself. Beholding that resplen- 
dent form more dazzling than the sun, they were filled 
with astonishment and dismay, and mogt of them aban- 
doned the ]ouiney in despair. But the four cliief gods, 
Tndra, Agiii, Yama, and Varuna, fully knowing then own 
powers, left their cloud-bornc chariots in the sky and 
descended from the welldn into the presence of the 
amazed Nala. The dwellers of heaven addressed the 
king thus : '' Thou mighty king of Nishada, O truth- 
loving Nala, be our messenger, we pray thee,” With 
hands folded reverentially Nala replied : “ O mysterious 
ones, I obey 1 ” Then, approaching them, he said : 
‘‘^'Who are yc? Whose messenger shall I be? What 
shall I do for ye ? ” 

The lord of the gods answered : I am Indra, this 
is Agni, the maker of fire, this Varuna, the lord of 













\vafets, and diis, O Idng, is catii Yama, the ck^troycr 
of men’s bodies. Wc ate immoilals come hithci* for 
Dama}^anti’s sake. Wc command ibcc to hasten to 
Damayanti and tell her that the four guardians of die 
world are coming to her Svayamvara to seek het hand. 
Tell her she must choose one of us for het lord.” 

A cold fear swept over Nala, and liis face paled as 
rapidly as die sky loses its ciimson at the sudden fill of 
night, hie remained silent, not knowing what to say, 
until the full impott of that command was borne upon 
him. Then lie tuincd to Indra widi hands suppliant 
and eyes entreating, and said: Mighty India, do not 
send me with such a message. 1 cannot take it, for J 
am journeying to Kundina for that selfsame purpose. 
How can a man himself in love speak to his beloved on 
behalf of others ? O thou immortal lord of the gods, 
spare me that. J beseech thee, spare me that.” 

But the ^tern-faced Indra coldly replied : King of 
the Mshadas, thou haSt aheady promised* Thou saidSt, 

‘ X will/ how can!§t thou therefore not obey ? ” Nak, 
torn between his allegiance to the gods and the love in 
his heart for Damayanti, thought for a while, then said : 



''On the tuiicts of Kimdina thousands of men keep 
watch and all the gateways to the palace are heavily 
guatded. Flow can I hope to enter there unobserved ? 

" Wc shall endow thee with divine movements/’ said 
Indra, with a gesture of authority ; “ thou shall enter 
invisibly.” Gieatly dejected, and knowing that il? was 
useless to resiS’t the commands of the gods, Nala answeicd : 
" I will go.” 

Immediately, in less time than the pause between one 
pulse-beat and the next, the king found himself within 
the cool quietude of a palace court, under the shade of 
palms, beside beds of flowers and running water. Looking 
around in amazement, he saw colonnades and cuttained 
arches extending along the high white walls. Marble 
^teps led up from the bird-sounding garden, and as Mala 
ascended them he heard, issuing from one of the gaily 
curtained arches, a beautiful voice, singing to the accom- 
paniment of tlic lute. He went towards that sweet fount 
of melody and, drawing aside the silken hangings of the 
doorway, looked into the chamber, relating one arm upon 
the carved pilaster. He almost swooned with the beauty 
that filled his sight ; he thought that he was gazing into 



a re^ting-room of the celestial palace of Kaiiasa upon a 
group of heavenly nymphs at languorous ease. Eight 
lion-headed pillais supported a dome of marvellous 
mosaic depiffing in multitudes of colours the rising of 
the queen of the Nagas from the dark regions of Patala. 
At the apex was wrought the pifture of Gaiuda, the 
king of the birds, who was the deadly enemy of the 
Nagas, supporting from his beak a swinging lamp of 
bronze. Under the dome was a canopy of brocade 
hanging upon pillars of red-gold, patterned with figures 
of birds whose feet were shaped from emeralds. It was 
spread above a jetting fountain of ivory and ebony plated 
with polished silver, by the side of which Stood a couch 
set with peails and edged with alternate rubies and green 
malachite. Reclining upon the couch amidst the rich 
curves of many cushions was a damsel as radiant as the 
white lotus lying upon its many-petalled, dark-green 
pericarp. No eyes had seen a fairer one, Her silken 
robe was of softest weave as of white moonlight or the 
hue of the jasmine flower, bound at the borders with 
emeralds as green as the young bamboo. Her breas^ts 
were clasped in a corselet of deeped blue made from 



stiings of uncut sapphiies as large as bctel-niits. In Ii 
far coiner daik-featuicd musicians strummed upon siiange 
instruments, wlule a sweet voice, like the purling of a 
tiny Stream, was singing. It was the wondrous Damayanti 
singing a love-song to herself as she rented, surrounded 
by fail hand-maidens, from the heat of the day. As she 
swayed gently to the rhythm of her song the girdle of 
coloured pearls about her lithe wai^t, ripphng in the light, 
showed like a ^tiand of the rainbow. 

And Nala, enthralled by the splendour as in a tiancc, 
s^tepped through the archway, even as a moth enters a 
room attracted by the bright flame of a candle, regardless 
and dimly knowing that it means death and de^trudlon. 
The song expired on Damayaiiti’s lips, which were left 
shaped as though about to say the word “love.” Her 
eyes were wide open, shining, fixed upon Nala, and his 
bladngly fixed upon her, and for a moment thus they 
remained, their eyes held motionless by the leash of 
ga:^iiig. The hand-maids sprang up wondering, each 
losing her heart to him at sight. Was he a god, or some 
noble Gandharva ? 

Damayanti was so overcome with bashfiihiess by the 



appearance of such divine manliness that for a ivhilc slie 
was quite unable to speak. But piesentlp she smiled 
and by ges^ture pcimitted him to come nearci to her. 
With an answering smile Nala approached, his viston 
becoming more and more daiszlcd by her loveliness as 
he dtew nearer. She looked like a wave of the sea of 
beauty tossed up by the breeze of youth. Her dark 
eyes, like deep pools imprisoned by the wliitc peaks of 
Himalaya, shone as she smiled, ]ust as those pools glisten 
under the beam of the moon, and her teeth showed as 
white as two Strands of camomile petals newly Strung. 

If before^ merely thinking of Damayanti bad the 
power to bewilder Naiads mind, now the all-transcending 
vision of her deprived him of, Ms reason and his speech. 
But the smiling Damayanti, no less amazed, at k§t spoke 
to Mm ; Who art thou, 0 hero of faultless features, 
who awakencth all my love? O warrior of celestial 
form, tell me who thou art and why thou h&§t come 
Mther? How coulda thou pass the guards and enter 
my apartments unobserved ? Who art thou before whomL 
obftacles melt away like snow before the sun ? ” 

O beauteous lady,^^ he replied, my name is Nala, 



and I come heie as a messeii^cj of the i^ods. But tlie 

O iJ 

fame of thy beauty lias been a ladder by which I have 
ascended ^tep by step into thy presence. I come to tell 
thee that the celestials, India, Agni, Vaiima, and Yama, 
have heard of thy iiiatcliless loveliness, and of thy 
Svayamvara about to be held, and that those mighty ^gods 
desire thee. It is through their power that I have entered 
unobseived. O beautiful ladv, choose one of them for 
thy lord. Give me thy answer and let me go, for Kama’s 
daits have pierced my heart, and there is no agony like 
the torture of forbidden love.” 

Damayanti bowed iespe6ffully as the names of the 
gods were mendoned and remained silent for a moment. 
Then she looked up, a gentle smile moving over her 
face, like a silvery ripple on a lotus-pool, and said : Love 
me, O my prince, with ail thy heart. Only command 
me what I shall do for thee and rt shah be done. O 
exalted one, give me faithfully thy love. The word of 
the swans is burning me. I am thine for ever. For thy 
sake, 0 Nala, have I called the kings of the earth to 
meet, so that I could choose thee. See thyself reflefled 
in these eyes, so is thy rmage within my heart. Oh, do 



not renounce one who adoreth thee — rather would 1 die 
than lose thee.” 

Mala was almost overcome and persuaded from liis 
mission by that entreaty, but, totn though he was between 
duty and love, he answered : Wilt thou choose a mortal 
for thy lord, when gods rival each other for thy love? 
Give thy heart to those divine lords, the creators of 
worlds, for T am less than the dust beneath their feet. 
Death comes to those mortals who displease the gods. 
Theicforc save me, O Damayanti, choose thou a spouse 
from the celcftial ones ; for by accepting a god thou shalt 
enjoy spotless raiment, unfading garlands of variegated 
hues and wondrous ornaments. What woman would not 
marry lord Indra, whose terrible macc induceth all 
creatures to tread the path of virtue? What woman 
would not desire hlgli-spuled Vaiuna ? Or if tliy heart 
can choose the fierce Agni, then do so unhesitatingly. 
I pray thee, accept my friendly advice.” 

As Nala spoke these words a shadow passed over 
Damayanti’s face and great tears welled up in her 
lustrous eyes ; her long eyebrows were arched in an 
agony of grief. Sobs like the gu^s of the hurricane 



shook hej; slender form, making her pleading woick 
mole piteous ' O thou earthly king, by all the gods I 
worship, [ choose thee for my lord Thus have I vowed. 
And Damayantt ^tood with folded hands beseechingly 
before him. But the Idng, temembering that he was a 
messenger of the gods, replied to the trembling printess : 

Dearest lady, would that 1 could take ihc leaves of the 
wishing-tree and make a screen of foliage around us, lo 
shut out the world and be alone In thy presence. Do 
not regret my proffered love ; though the sugar thereof 
has been pounded into a hundred fragments, j5till its 
powder is sweet. But having come hither on the mission 
of another, dare I seek my own intere^? Yet, if there 
be a way that Is honourable I will take it, and do thou 
likewise, O beauteous one,’’ 

Then the lumitious-eycd Damayanti spoke slowly to 
king Nala, her voice throbbing with tears : O lord of 
men, I see a blameless way whereby thou doft commit no 
sin, nor betrayeSt thy truSt, Thou mu^ come to my 
Smjmmra with Indra and the other gods. Then, O king, 
in the presence of all the Lokapalas, I will choose thee, 
and so no blame will fall on thee.” 



• Nala\s licatt was rtamini^ now with hope lencwed, 
and all his soul was loncpnf^ foi: the nectar of those lips 
that so beautifully shaped the wolds of immeasutablc 
love. With a su^h and one last look he turned to m, 
and as he seemed to pass ihiough the cuttained archway 
by v/iucli he had entered, he was by magic of the gods 
ttanspoited far ftom the palace of fvundina into then 
ccicshtal presence once mote. 

The great f.okapalas eagerly plied him with cjuegtions : 
had he seen the wondrous smiles of Damayanti? what 
message had she sent to them ? Tell us everything, 
O sinless monarch,’^ they said. 

Thereupon Nala related how he had reached Kunditia 
and entered the poilals of the palace unobserved by the 
veteran warders, armed with spears ; how the hand- 
maidens and the princess were iillcd with wonder at his 
appearance in the royal chamher. When I spoke to 
her of yc,’^ Nala said, ‘‘'the fair princess thought only 
of me and bade me bring this answer to ye, ®Let 
the gods come with thee to my Svqfamvara. In their 
presence 1 will choose thee, and thus no blame will 
be thine/ And that, O mighty ones, is all that took 





CHAPTER II 


* , T was the eve of the day appointed for 

the Svajdmvm to which king Bhima 
had summoned all the kings and princes 
of the land. All night long, by the 
light of loiclics and glimmeiing lamps, 
went (jn the huiricd toil and hammeting of the workmen 
putting the las^t touches to the terraces and pavilions of 
the arena. A luminous crescent moon rode the sky, 
breaking faint shadows from the frowning crenelles and 
solid bastions of the walls, around which cius^tered the 
many encampments of the guests with their numerous 
retinues. Within the city companies of naked slaves 
were cleansing the s^treets and strewing fresh earth on 
the bridle-paths. At a gigantic loom in an antechamber 
of the palace a feverish group of men were working the 
M Sttands of the ceremonial robes for the sacred elephants. 
There was an unwonted aSivity in Kundina this night, 



an tmpfcssioii that tvciy soul was sleeping tc^tlessly, 
excited by the expectations of the moirow. /Vlso the 
noCtumal cicalures were excited : the owls scieeched 
anxiously, diving from roof to roof ; the T;^ampiic-bats 
whisked agitatedly to and fro, filling the air with soft 
lub^tlings, while even the peacocks in the palace gJi^dcns 
weie distutbed and added tlicii melancholy plaint to the 
midnight murmurtngs. 

Dovn the road to the noitlicin gate a belated cavalcade 
was moving with a rumble of cliaiiot wheels sounding 
above the chiming elephant bells ; the h§t prince ftom 
some diftant realm was arriving. The mis^ts that had 
condensed as the night went on tolled now over the 
liver, flowing beside the western walls, and resembled 
great masses of bluislvtintcd wool; they floated over 
the city too, veiling it ftom the white light of the moon, 
save where the piled pyiamids of the temple, and the 
square walls supporting the domes and cupolas of the 
royal palace, scjaied above the slow-moving banlcs of 
bluisli-wbitc. Here and there also black fans and feathers, 
that were the tufted tops of palms, showed spedre-like 
above the mi§t; and under the wliite glare of the 



moon the icmci's and tools atid trees seemed part of 
an unsubstantial milage, an unearthly city suspended in 
the ait. 

Now It would soon be dawn; the cai^tcrn hoimon 
was brushed with a tlun delicate tinge of beryl, a trans- 
parent greenish light that spread over the sky like a 
dissolving emetald. The moon had set and a large planet 
in the wc.^t burned low. The horizon became a pale 
limpid giccn, contiagtmg strongly with the ashen whiteness 
overhead. Soon great pointed tongues of dame shot up, 
searching farther and farther over the ashen zenith, dyeing 
a few clouds to coral pink, restoring the day-time verdure 
to the fores'ts and gradually melting tlie bluish mi^s about 
the city toweis. 

Dawn had come, the appointed day was here. The 
huge disc of the sun hulled itself into the sky and began 
its diurnal rum Flocks of crows rose cawing from the 
copses m the royal parks, and a hoit of parrots rose from 
the nesting trees, as though all the leaves had suddenly 
been blown from the branches. Then almost at once, 
without any warning, without even the soft gradations of 
twilight, the full blaze of day-time swept down on the city* 



Far-famed was ['CuiidiM for its wonderful beauty in 
the morning, when by some trick of reflexion the granite 
walls and edifices took on a rich rose-colour. It had 
been planned by a mighty ancestor of king Bhima whose 
mind had seen the rich properties of the Stone. So he 
had conceived a rose-colouied city in which all the palaces, 
towers, houses, ramparts, balconies and temples were of 
one colour, one texture, and for decoration had them 
evenly diapered with posies of white flowers. One might 
have thought that all the walls were hung with white 
muslin of floral design, or that the whole town had been 
hewn out of pink onyx. The Streets were kid out in 
^tiaight lines flanked by groves of deodais or palms ; 
they were wide enough for five chariots to drive abrca:5t, 
and converged to a great open space in the centre of the 
city where ^tood the palace and the temples of the 
Brahmans. The pyramids of the great temple rose in 
profusion tier above tier, their many surfaces carved 
riotously into groups of gods, frescoes of prancing horses 
and statues of elephants. The long fagade of the king’s 
palace was rose-coloured also, and overlaid by garlands 
of lotuses, tulips and immortelles worked in mosaic of 



porphyry and topaz: ; it ovei topped the city, rising by end- 
less repetition of kiosks one above the other, each hke the 
one below, with the same colonnades, fretted marble, 
remarkable domes ; all soft rose to the topmost pinnacles, 
where coloured bannerets weie already unfurled to the 
morning breeze. 

The city was awake at an early hour, everyone joyously 
eager for the festivities of the day, for not only was the 
princess of Kundina to choose for herself a husband, but 
the bazaars and Greets would be crowded wdth wealthy 
strangers ; there would be processions of magnificent cars 
and palanquins. 

Wiiiiin the palace preparations went on apace; the 
units of the royal procession to the arena of the Svajamvara 
were assembled in the courtyards. Damayanti, assi^ed 
by her band-maids, was bathing in the grotto where was 
a pool hollowed out from the red rock, surrounded by 
arching walls, encrusted with mosaic of small mirrors. 
Her hand-maids braided her hair and anointed her fair 
body with musk and powdered saffron, then later in her 
private chamber adjured the jewels to her ears and hair, 
and put on her necklaces and an embroidered robe. 



Tn tbe camp of the piinccly smtois, wagoncis alid 
chanotecis were preparing the gorgeous cats in wluch 
their lords would drive to the arena ; mahouts weic 
laying the ornaments upon the blows of lately elephants ; 
tail slaves were polishing the silvei of carved palancjuins. 
Trumpet calls sounded over the plain ; armed inch glit- 
tered upon the battlements of the city wall, every timet 
and pinnacle of which was now decked with waving 
gonfalons. 

Down the wide avenues between the losc-tinled 
houses diifted the animated crowds of the populace, the 
innumerable variety of their clothes making a daiszling, 
evei-changing pattern, studded with sudden sparkling 
jewels, as they hurried towards the gieal ampliitheatrc, 
where, after the ceremony of Svayamvara^ there would be 
chariot races and boxing tournaments. 

Outside the western gate was the camp of Nala, who 
was now, accompanied by Varshneya, his charioteer, 
making tbe Hnal disposition for tbe festival. He was 
sothcwliat uneasy in mind, wondering what the gods 
would do* But he determined, nevertheless, to be the 
mo5t distinguished and magnificent in the parade of 



suitors, and so supciintcnded the groomiag of bis three 
black horses that would draw his mighty car, the rumbling 
wheels of which were like Indra’s thunder le-cchoing 
amongst Himalayan peaks 

The sun was higher over Kundina now ; the mtenser 
blaze had dimmed the soft rose colour of the city to a 
delicate pink, which formed a backgiound for the green 
patches of trees or the sward of the paiks and gaidens, 
for the variegated colours whidi were gay cloths bung 
from fretted windows* The biazen plaques and the 
Sliver locks upon the towering gates threw down the 
sun in pools of lefiedcd light, red like warm blood or white 
like cascades of running water. 

Presently the auspicious hour of the morning came ; 
the watchers on the clock tower in the temple square 
sent signals to the four quarters of the city* Imme- 
diately there was a rumble of drums and a ringing fanfare 
of bugles from the ramparts above the many gates, as with 
flashing hinges and creaking bolts the huge bronze doors 
were rolled aside. The calls of the Vidarbha trumpeters 
were answered by the trumpeters of the royal visitors as 
the processions began to move. From all the roads 



through the many gates of Kundina flowed the winding 
trains of the princeSj like so many iridescent Streams 
into one rose-tinted lake. The tramping of thousands 
of elephants was as tumultuous as the ocean, the swaying 
of their huge backs was like the swells of the mighty 
deep. Behind these animals that headed the processions 
from the several gates, came golden chariots driven three 
abreast, each with three magnificent horses, gaily capari- 
soned, that nodded and curveted to the torrential cheering 
of the crowds. Then came musicians playing solemn 
melodies upon conches and copper horns, followed by 
naked slaves marching rhythmically beneath the burden 
of litters that were like heavenly pavilions in miniature ; 
then bodies of bowmen, of mailed spearmen, of richly 
ornamented horsemen; and then, riding either in a 
gilded Imvdah upon a jet-black elephant or in a chariot 
of maivellous workmanship drawn by six white horses, 
came the princes who were eager to obtain the hand of 
the beautiful Damayanli ; some even w’^erc borne in 
litters, others rode proudly upon horseback. All of 
them were resplendent in mo§t glorious robes, so that 
both young and old appeared magnificent. Beliind the 






peKonal scivants of each prince followed a long tiain 
of camels, oxen, and asses, laden with cheftb and hales, 
caskets and urns, in which were the co-^tly presents foi 
the young princess. 

Soon they were passing through the hundred gateways 
of the ampliitheatre, which was situated at the lower 
reaches of the royal park. It was a mighty structure of 
soaring arches which supported the tertaces for the 
people, surrounding an arena of white sand. The lofty 
portals were flanked by graceful ma£ls from which flut- 
tered standards of many colours, and golden pillars gar- 
landed with the lotus, poppy and yellow jasmine. A roll 
of drums and a hh§t of trumpets greeted the arrival of 
each prince at the scene of the Svayamvara ; as they entered 
by the various gates lliey were conduced with all then* 
trains by young archers, mounted upon champing Steeds, 
to the places appointed for them around the va§t 
enclosure ; and they looked In their pride and majesty 
like mighty lions entering the mountain wilds. Those 
lords of earth, decked with fragrant garlands, polished 
ear-rings and jewelled necklaces, descended from their 
various conveyances and took their allotted scats* They 



lesemblcd in that sacred assembly the region Bhogavati 
that swarms with Nagas of incomparable beauty, or a 
mountain cavern filled with striped tigers of maje^ic mien. 
They sat upon tin ones beneath silken umbrellas ; behind 
them flood their bodyguard, bearing scimitars and shields 
that shone in the sun like a countless hoft of ftars. Their 
^rong arms covered with rare bracelets resembled iron 
maces ribbed with jewels, yet weie so graceful, with 
hands so well shaped, that they looked like fivedieaded 
snakes. Their beautiful features amidft fair locks shone 
like suns in the firmament. As in a gold crescent set 
with gems, that binds the hair of a queen, some of the 
ftones sparkle more brilliantly than others, so amidft 
this semicircle of great princes some blazed forth more 
radiantly, Soon they were all seated, and the vafl wealth 
of presents had been piled about the raised dais in the 
centre of the plain. 

There was a sound of timbrels and drums ; the exciic- 
ment of the people about the palace gates denoted the 
approach of the toyal procession. Guards took up 
positions by the dais and trumpeters signalled brazenly 
from the main entrance to the arena. Two black elephants 



draped in brocaded damask appeared , upon them were 
bowmen in gorgeous uniforms ; following behind were 
musicians playing reveiently, marching slowly, and cc domed 
chariots beaiuig the three biothcrs of Damayantg who 
drove fine restless hoises that tossed their plumes and 
trappings in the an Then six grey elephants in crimson 
robes whose foreheads, trunks and ears were covered 
with intricate designs traced with cinnabar and other 
pigments* Within the glittering bowdahs stooci young 
Avarriois, adorned like gods, graceful and handsome ; 
they were wearing tall tiaras upon their heads and as 
they passed threw perfume and coloured powders over 
the people beneath them, scattering clouds of yellow, 
green, violet and orange, that, settling on the elephants, 
tinged them with fantastic tones. Next were the lame 
cheetahs of the king, walking Stealthily, carefully, beside 
the slaves who led them by chains, holding for greater 
security to their tinged tails ; their jadc-green eyes gazed 
mysteriously upon the excited crowd. 

More musicians and clattering cavalry passed, then 
king Bhima, mounted on a milk-white horse, appeared, 
and the heralds saluted with a ringing bla^t of trumpets. 



Beliind him came swaying into view the gtaceful plllaied 
palanquin in which rode the beautiful princess Damayanti ; 
the white muslin curtains wetc drawn. Another Jitter^ 
in which the queen was hidden, followed, and with it 
the body of hand-maidens that attended on Damayantn 
They swept into the bcflagged and flowmr-decked arena ; 
the du^t from the chariot wheels blew away in clouds. 
The king alighted and ascended the dais, followed by 
Ms queen, but the litter in which Damayanti was hidden 
unseen, but seeing all, was carried on to it and set down 
before the eager eyes of the princes. There was a hush 
of expedation. The music stopped. Then the king 
drew aside the curtains of the jewelled palanquin with a 
flourish, and the radiant pearl among women, the faultless- 
featured Damayanti, shone before all. Such was the 
perfedion of her form that wherever the glances of 
those illustrious Idngs first fell, there were they riveted, 
dazzled by her immortal splendour and unable to look 
away. 

She reclined as toight and slender as a lily-^talk 
upon soft cushions of Zaituni satin, clothed In a robe of 
shimmering silver, that was purfled with all manner of 



embroideties, Aiound her neck liuni*; a fine old circlet 
of lubicSj and chains of c;ieat pearls, hollowed out and 
filled with odorifeious musk. Her sweet face so suddenly 
revealed was like the lotus that unfolds at the fir^t flush 
of morning light, when Ushas, the dawn-maiden, flings 
open the doors of the sky. The assembled kings and 
princes saluted her, each one as in a dream ; though 
cxpcding unparalleled beauty they were astonished at 
such cele^ial glory. And each heart, filled with desire, 
bore the sweeter fruit of anticipated fulfilment. 

The deep-throated heialds then began the long recital 
of the suitors, their names and those of their countries, 
the deeds of fame which had won them renown, ending 
with a summary of the presents each had brought to 
lay at the feet of that peerless damsel. But all the time 
Damayanti was searching the long line of faces for the 
smile of Nak, who, she knew, was there. And her heart 
sank within her when she saw at tlie right end of the semi- 
circle five princes all resembling Nala, and she could not 
be certain which one was her beloved. She looked at 
them again and again ; surely that was he ? ISio, for 
those on cither side were exadly alike. Beholding them 



•seated theic she thoudit each in turn was the km^r of 
Nishada, for there was no difference of form or feature. 
Doubt and uncertainty possessed her ; realising suddenly 
that the four gods were present, competing as mortals for 
her hand, she grew pale and anxious, wondeiing what 
she should do and how she would distinguish the cele^ials 
from her royal Nala. 

In great despair she tried to recoiled the attributes 
and outward signs of gods, which wise men had taught 
her, but found that they did not apply to the deities 
before her in mortal disguise. While the sonorous 
dromng of the heralds went on declaiming the long lift 
of suitors, of names and hiftories, Damayanti thought 
earnestly about it, until at kft, unable to find a solution, 
she decided to seek the protedion of the gods themselves 
and appeal to their mercy. Intensely concentrating upon 
that one thought, she bowed down to the gods in mind, 
and with folded hands, as if supplicating, said softly : 

Since I heard the voice of the golden swans 1 have 
chosen the king of Nishada for my lord. Therefore, 
O immortal ones, reveal him to me. I have never swerved 
from him in thought or word, therefore, for the sake 



.of tlirit truth, O gods, icve';il him to me. Gods diemsclvcs 
have destined Nala to be my lord, O then for the sake 
of that tuith reveal him to me. Tt is foi love of Nak 
that I have taken this vow, and for the sake of that truth 
reveal him to me. O exalted guardians of the world, 
assume your proper foims so that 1 may know my rightful 

kincr ” 

The gods sltlmg amongst the piinccs heard those 
pleading words and were moved by liet faith and fervent 
love, realising the sweet afFe£lion and unchanging devotion 
she felt for Nala. And since whatevet is asked of the gods 
in faith they cannot willingly withhold, so they resumed 
their celestial atliibutcs, retaining, however, the mortal 
semblance they had chosen. 

I'hcreupon Damayanil was able to distinguish the 
celestials from the throng of princes, for whereas all 
others had hot perspiring faces, eyes that faltered in the 
glare of the sun, and their garlands were alicady fading 
and were duSt-§tained since the procession, the four gods 
sat cool and dry, with unwinking eyes, unfading wreaths, 
their bodies un^'ained with dugt, nor did their feet touch 
the earth, and they ca^' no shadow before them. In the 



middle of them stood Nala, revealed by his shadow and • 
winksome eyes, his dusty and moistened skin. 

Then the colour returned to the princesses cheeks ; 
she became aware once more of the herald's deep voice, 
who, having finished.the long hist of names, was announcing 
to the va§t arena that the royal daughter of king Bhima 
would now of her own free will choose for herself a 
husband. 

The lately palanquin was taken up ; the princess 
was carried along the line of kings and princes, each one 
bowing as she passed, in homage and resignation, for 
by that each knew he was not the chosen one. At length 
she reached the throne of Nala; with a smile like a 
breaking lotus-bud, with blushes and drooping eyelids, 
she caught the hem of his robe and kissed it ; then placed 
around his neck the graceful garland that betokened the 
making of her choice, A mighty shout went up from 
the assembled company : The princess has chosen 

Nala, king of Nishadad’ The kings broke out into 
exclamations of dismay or disappointment, while the 
gods applauded the happy prince, saymg : Mercy is by 
far the worthiest of jewels that grace the wise, and sweetest 



.fniit culled by man is icady forgiveness; receive ours, 
for tbou ]ra§t won the piincess fairly.” 

The ioj^al son of Virascna comforted the beauteous 
Damayanti with these words : Since thou hast chosen 
a mortal in the presence of gods, know me for a husband 
ever obedient to thy command, and as long as life con- 
tinueth in this body of mine, 1 will remain thine and 
thine alone.” 

Then, m accordance with the ceremonies, Nala followed 
the procession on to the platform, whence the va^t populace 
could see them and cheer their welcome. Choirs of the 
Brahmans sang hymns and incantations, intoned blessings 
upon them, and the Idng wedded them according to the 
most ancient rites. The happy pair, beholding Indra 
and the other gods, by silent prayer sought their pro- 
tc61:ioD. After the marriage ceremonies had been per- 
formed, the Lokapalas, well pleased in their hearts, bestowed 
eight gifts upon Nala. Tndra, the lord of Shachi, gave 
him the power to behold hi^ godhead in sacrifices and 
to attain the blessed regions hereafter. Agni be^owed 
the power to summon him whenever he wished, and in 
the hereafter, realms as bright as Mmselfi Yama granted 



him subtle ta^e in food and prc-eniincnce in all vittuc*- 
Varuna, lord of waters, also gaye him power to summon 
his presence whenever he desired, and in addition unfading 
garlands of cele^ial fragrance 

Thus, having be^owed these maivellous gifts, the gods 
returned in a flash of light to the blue vault of heaven, 
and, mounting once more their sky-going chariots, rode 
back towards Kailasa. Meanwhile, the bridal procession 
returned amidst the sound of merry music and laughing 
crowds to the palace, and king Bhima gave orders for 
the celebialioiis to commence. The people gave them- 
selves up to the sport of the arena; there were chariot 
races, spear throwing, and fights between wild elephants 
and between a tiger and an elephant. At the palace m 
the cool of the evening, after all had bathed and put on 
new garments, the princely guests assembled for the 
great banquet spread under the soaring aisles of the 
grand hall, CoStly dishes were served ; huge goblets of 
Soma were quaffed to the' la^t drop ; musicians played, 
while jugglers and bayadkes performed on the crystal 
floor wliich leflcSed their rapid-moving toes and swaying 
bodies. Story-tellers contributed their finest tales, while 



mimes made the mcriy company shout with glee. Thus 
the tcvellmg went on far into the mght : the smoking, 
guttering torches ca^t fantaiTic shadows from the vaist 
throng of banqueters on the walls, to mingle theic with 
the intricate paintings that adorned them. 

On the following morning king Bhima pciformed 
many saciifices and gave thanksgivings to the gods for 
the happy union of his daughter. ^Vftcr man}" tcndci 
faiewells and fervent blessings, Nala, having attained 
that peerless princess Damayanti, set out for his own 
country. 

Meanwhile the blazing guardians of the worlds who 
were returning to Kailasa met on their way Dvapara and 
Kali, travelling at a great pace in the opposite direction. 
Seeing them, the skyer of Vala and Vritra said : O Kali, 
whither goe^t thou with Dvapara ? Wc are going 
to Damayanti’s Svajwinwa” he replied, to obtain her 
hand in marriage, for my heart is upon the damsel.” 

Hearing this Tndra smiled. That Svajamvara is 
already ended,” said he, before our own eyes she hath 
chosen king Nala as her husband.” 

At that Kali, the evil spirit of gambling, the vilest 



of the cele^iialSj was overcome with wiath and exclaimed 
in an angry voice : Since she hath in the presence of 
celegtials chosen a mortal for her lord, she shall be cursed 
thtough him ever moied’ 

But India answered at once : “ With our approval 
hath Damayanti chosen Nala. He is well versed in all 
religious duties, conducts himself rightly and hath sT:udied 
the four Vedas. He is faithful to his vows and sacrifices 
regularly to the gods. In that king of men, like to a 
Lokapala, are truth, forbearance, knowledge and perfed 
tranquillity of soul. O Kali, the fool that curses Nala, 
crowned with such virtues, curses himself, destroys him- 
self, and sinks into the wide bottomless pit of the lowest 
hell, rife with torments.” 

And Kali, pale, with ill-concealed anger, replied 
sullenly : “ O Indra, thou art not able to restrain the 
elephant of my intention with the elephant-hook of 
knowledge. J shall possess Damayanti nevertheless.” 
But the gods smiled and passed on into heaven. Kali, 
j5till enraged, turned to Dvapara, when the gods had 
disappeared, and said *. ” I swear I shall possess Nala’s 
<}ueen, deprive him of his kingdom, so that he shall no 



more cn]r)y the beauty of Bhima’s daughter d'hoii must 
help me, O Dvapara, by entering the dice, so that when 
Nala plays, it shall always fall unfavourable to him. T 
shall wait the opportunity to enter Nala’s body and thus 
possessing his soul force him to play , then by thy help 
withm the dice the lord of Nishada shall lose all ” 

So, having made this compact with Dvapaia, the evil 
Kah descended to where the long line of Nala’s company 
was travelling slowly towards his kingdom, and invisible 
to all followed him thither. 

In due course, after many days’ jouiney, the vidorious 
king arrived at his city of Nishada. Near the eaten 
gate he was met in full State by his brother Pushkara, 
who paid homage to the queen, losing his heart, on their 
fit^t meeting, to her ravishing beauty. Great rejoicings 
were held in the city; king Nala performed rites and 
sacrifices in honour of his safe and glorious ret run. He 
gave magnificent gifts (o the holy Brahmans who sang 
the praises of the young queen. He ruled like a god, 
radiant and judly, so that bis subjeds marvelled. The 
sun of happiness shone in his face I and the vigour of 
success ennobled him; he sported with fair Damayanti 





CHAPTER IJI 


- WELVE years passed by, during which 

, Nak and his bcauliful queen lived 

together in. great happiness and pros- 
perity. He was honoured and loved 
by every one of his loyal subjeds : the 
glamour of his fame spread far and wide, as resplendent 
as the newly risen sun, while the glory of Iris kingdom 
extended over the vessel of tire universe. 

Twelve years the vengeful Kali dwelt in the country 
of the Nisliadas, waiting his opportunity to bring ruin 
upon Nak. This he could only do by entering the very 
soul of the king, but so virtuous was Nola that during 
all tliese years he had been unable to gain an entrance. 
One day, however, the noble Nala befouled his feet when 
walking in the royal park, and on returning knelt to his 
twilight prayers, neglefling in his fatigue to wash his feet. 
As he thus knelt on the floor of the god’s shrine, which 
was made of a pavement of crystal and emerald in such 



a vay as to resemble water full of branching Sterns- of 
aquatic plants. Kali, ever on the watch, seized that fata] 
moment and cnteied into the body of the king, taking 
possession of his soul Having triumphed at la^ he hurried 
away through the night to appear before Pushkara, the 
king’s brother, and in a whisper urged him to challenge 
Nala at dice, promising that great riches and die kingdom 
of the Nishada should be his. Eager to gain possession 
of the langdom and to occupy his brother’s throne, the 
jealous Pushkara consented. 

In the morning, when he had performed the duties 
incumbent on him at the beginning of the day, Pushkara 
went to the palace and was received by Nala in the assembly 
pavilion, where he had just finished giving audience to 
his courtiers. Pushkara, biding Ins time, then challenged 
the king to a game of dice. Nala at fii^ refused, but 
after repealed reque{>ts, and ashamed to refuse any challenge 
in the presence of Damayanti, finally agreed, and accotd- 
ingly fixed the time for the game. Meanwhile, in order 
to make certain of Nala’s ruin, Dvapara, Kali’s friend, 
took upon himself the shape of the chief dice, the bull,” 
and thus success was ensured to Pushkara. When the 







two sat clown to the fatal game, Nala, by the poAver of 
Kali, began to lose. Even bom the hKt, whatevei the 
king Staked passed into the possession of his brother — 
heaped coins of gold and silver, bars of gold, finely 
wrought vessels of wondrous shapes and handfuls of 
precious jewels. y\s the game piocccdcd, Nala, now 
completely undci Kali’s infiuencc, staked moie and 
more. “My luck will turn,” he said, not knowing 
that his luck would be of no avail aL»ain^t such 

L > 

powerful odds. 

His money gone, the king would not ftop the game : 
he sent for his highly ornamented robes, his heavily 
jewelled gowns, liis necklaces and ropes of pearls, and 
chains of office, on three of which hung talismans against 
misfortune ; and before the day had ended all were 
gone. Ygt he could not s^top : maddened beyond measure 
by continual losing, Nala went on s^taking higher and 
higher; his chariots with the fleetest teams, his horses 
and their gorgeous trappings now became tlie pri2:e and 
all were duly los^t, and with the dawn of the next day 
^iil the fatal game went on. Not lii^tcning to the dis- 
suasions of his friends who gtood around him, Nala's 



weapons, elephants and then Ins aimy all fell to his 
brother, whose dice-throw he could not beat. 

Bp tins time the palace was in confusion, yet none 
dared try to cuib die frenzy of their monarch's play. 
Then, hearing of the calamity that was befalling their 
lord, whom they called the lord of eaidi and the ornament 
of the age, the whole body of citizens and the chief 
counciliois of ^tatc attended at the gates to beg him to 
desis't from his terrible folly. A messenger hastened to 
the apartments of Damayanti to tell licr that the citizens 
and officers of ^tatc were without, and besought her 
to inform the king how' troubled they were by the 
misfortunes that were descending upon one of such rare' 
virtue and magmficciicc. Whereupon the di^tradied Dama- 
yanti, overwhelmed with grief, went unto her husband 
and entreated him to go to the gate, where waited his 
loyal people, eager to speak with him. Many times she 
entreated him thus, but the king did not move, nor 
uttered one word to the lamentations of his wide-eyed 
queen, nor saw the sad, grief-laden glances. The people 
at the gates, when they heard of this, made loud their 
giief and returned home dejectedly, saying : “ 'Tis not 



and the fortune of the kingdom m the lotus of th}^ haiid*."’ 
So for the la:st time she appi cached hcj liusbaiid and 
implored him to giant an audience to the councillors 
who weie without, but he was as one deaf and lilind to 
her entreaties and would not even deign to look at hci. 
In her heart was the hot season of anguish ; full of slianic 
and dismay she letuincd to her apartments, where, alian- 
doning all hope, realising that all was lost, she made her 
nurse seek out \'atshneya, the king’s faithful chaiioiccr, 
and bring him before her. She commanded him to do 
liei bidding, teminding him of the tru^t the king placed 
in him, and how much in need of help and of a loyal 
messenger Nala stood, for the more he lo^t to Pushkara 
the more absorbed he became in the game, and his ardour 
gicw to the exclusion of all else. Bending earnestly 
towards him, she said; I am distraught; Nala may 
come to great harm. Ha^tc now and yoke to the car 
the favourite horses of the king, those horses fleeter than 
the wind, and take with you my cliildrcn, my son and 
daughter, and travel fa^t to the city of Kundina, Leave 
my little ones with my kinsmen and you yourself ;5^tay 
there also, or go wherever you wish,’’ 



' Vvitb tbcbc wolds she gave the messenger a letter to 
hei fathei, mighty king Bhima, written on a leaf of birch* 
balk, and placed it in an cartlicn vessel, sealing the top 
ihcieof with wax. Bowing low before the queen, the 
charioteei, having received these orders, quickly withdicw 
to prepare fur the jouiney. Fie lepoitcd Damayantfs 
wish to the assembled councillors, who were all agreed 
that the queen was indeed wise and far-seeing to ensure 
the safety of the loyal children by sending them without 
delay to be tended at bet fathci’s court, for none could 
say how tins terrible game would end. 

At noon of the same day the charioteer set out from 
the country of the Nishadas, taking the children with 
him ; swift and secret had been Ms departure ; and, once 
he had left the city, Ms horses galloped with surpassing 
speed towards their destination; over the plains, over 
mountains and rivers, through dense forests led the way ; 
but all the while the vessel of his mind was filled with 
thoughts of king Nala : O lord of earth, when the cloud 
of thy hand began its auspicious ascent in the two quarters 
of the heavens, it rained the ncdar-flood of gold ; to-day 
it raineth the waters of woe and despair/^ On and on 



tlic lioiscs paced j once as they ciossed a gicat iivcr, 
Varsbneya said aloud • lempoial blessings aie like 
foam upon die water,” but no one heard him, for tlic 
children had fallen asleep with their arms about each 
other, and there was only the sound of the rushing waters, 
as thev flowed down to the sea. When the cold rays of 
the moon were rising, they passed through a great city 
whose domes and temples and palaces shimmctcd in the 
pale light of early cv^cning ; singing and music was 
wafted to them on the ^till air, and Varsbneya thought : 

Youth passes like a shadow, and riches disappeat like 
clouds before the wind, theicfoic to virtue alone should 
we bold fa^t.” Night came, enfolding the three wcaiy 
travcllcis in its ^tar-embroidcrcd mantle, and the night 
was so clear that they were able to conlinuc their journey, 
only baiting occasionally to reSt the [^teaming horses. 

liveiitually Kundina was reached ; travel-stained, the 
royal cliildrcn and Varslincya appeared before king Bhima, 
into whose charge he rendered up Indrasen and Inclrasena, 
and, having dcliveicd Damayanli’s letter to her fathci, he 
paid homage to that mighty king, of whom it is said 
that, when his loud-sounding drums are Struck, the hearts 



of Ills enemies break like jars, f.eaving behind him the 
gorgeous car and flashing 5§teeds at the court of Kiindina, 
the cbaiiotcer bid faimvell to his chaigcs and their kinsfolk 
and set out on foot, wandering afar, soiiowing. Alter 
many days, footsore and mournful, he arrived at the 
city of Aj^odhya, whcie ruled the great king Rltupama, 
who, heating ol the chaiioteei^s sad stoiy, commanded 
him to be brought into his augusi presence and offered 
him tlie office of charioicci at his court ; and so it came 
about that Vatshneya entered the service of that monarch, 
king Rltupama, who was a Store-house of various glorious 
achievements* 

Meanwhile in the greal hall, where the game of dice 
between the two brothets was i^lill progressing, the whole 
court watched fascinated in complete silence; one c<ruld 
hear the gentle swish of the white chowiics, which the 
tall slaves waved mechanically to and fro, ISiow and 
again the courtlets would exchange glances, or raise 
their hands in a gc^urc of anxiety, or shake their heads, 
Pushkara had already won the whole of Nala’s kingdom 
and whatsoever eke of personal wealth he had possessed, 



until at last Nala, whose face was pale and ha^^^gard^ lo&c 
fjom the board, as if to end the game, and weaiily passed 
Ills hand actoss his brow. Then Pushkaia laughed pro- 
vokingly, encouraging him : Let us plav on, let us 

timsh the game, but what is there left for thee to intake ^ 
Only Damayanti remalncth, all else of thine have I won. 
Wilt thou s1:akc ihy queen ? " 

These mocking words .tabbed the virtuous long’s 
heart, piercing it like a red-hot chamond needle of wiath, 
but he made no answer. His countenance was grim, 
torn between rage and anguish, but no word passed his 
lips. With terrible eye gamg down upon bis brother, 
proudly king Nala snipped off the magnificent ornaments 
that adorned every part of his body. He unclasped the 
jewelled bracelets which, in his trembling hands, flashed 
like lightning, and threw them on the board. At k5t, 
having diverted himself of all his splendid garments, 
attired in a simple loin-cloth, his beautiful body uncovered, 
he bade farewell to his friends and departed. As one 
dazed he descended the palace steps ; Damayanti, dad 
also in a single garment, followed close behind Inm, so 
close that with every Step she trod on his shadow. Until 



evening they ioamtd thus about the city, then she laid 
her hand on his aim and spoke Avoids of comfoit to her 
lord. \X1icn it vas quite daik they sought shekel m the 
humbler dwell mgs of the pool quarter of the city, but 
none AWiLild lake them in, for Pushkara bad issued a 
proclamation that he who should show hospitality to 
Nala would be doomed to death. So the unhappy out- 
casts wandered on towards the outskiiis (if the town, 
whcic they sought refuge foi thicc days and three nights, 
but the pangs of hungci afflidcd them, A^ho during those 
days had subsisted on Avater alone, and they were diiven 
to iro m search of roots and Avild fruits along a tedious 
and desolate road. 

Many days they i^trayed, tortured by the agonies of 
famine, through forces and fields and mountainous 
valleys, until JMala one day chanced to see ahead of him 
some birds of golden plumage, marvellous to behold. 
Ml‘lth each movement their feathers glistened in the sun- 
shine, and one imagined some Strange aitificer who had 
wrought and beaten those massive wings of reddish- 
gold—gold gathered in some ceHlial region ummagined 
by mortal mind. When the king saw these amazing 



biicls, lie said bitterly to bimself : These birds shall be 
my banquet to-day, and their golden plumage shall be 
my sole wealth,” and with that he shppcd off his gaimcnt, 
and Stealthily creeping near to wheie they rested on the 
ground, thtew it so that it covered them. 

But lo ^ instead of capturing the fowls, he saw hts 
garment rise up into the blue, borne away by their wings. 
The birds soared and circled above him, and when they 
beheld the Idng nude and wretched with his head bowed 
to tbe ground, they addressed him : O foolish one, wc 
are the very same dice by which thou hast forfeited thy 
Idngdom, and wc have followed thee hither to deprive 
thee of thy loin-cloth, for it irks us to know thou shoiild^t 
even have one piece of rag left,” and after uttering these 
words the birds departed, Hying through the air, and were 
io^t to sight. Then Nala, finding himself deprived of his 
la^t shred of clothing, turned to Damayanti, lamenting : 
" O beautiful, faultless one ; they who have robbed 
me of my kingdom, whose influence hath brought all 
this ruin upon me, having assumed the form of birds, 
have carried away my only garment. I have fallen on 
evil days, I am grief-stricken and bereft of my senses, 



but I am thy lord aud thou mu^t listen U} the counsel 
1 give thee for thy own g<^od. BchoLi^ that way he die 
many toads which lead to the countiy of the South, 
passing by the city of Avanti and the mountains of 
Rikshavat; yonder is that mighty lange of Vindhya; and 
there the river Payoshni tunning seawards ; and yondci 
far away are the abodes of the ascetics who live on nuts 
and wild fruits. This toad here Icadcth to thy country 
of the Vidaibhas, and that to the country of the Kosalas, 
and beyond these toads lies the southern country/^ In 
his distress Nala repeated these words over and over 
again to his queen, until she, overcome with grief, 
answered him thus : ‘‘ O king, when I think of thy purpose, 
my heart trcmbleth, my limbs become faint. How can J 
go and leave thee in the lone wood, thou who an despoiled 
of thy kingdom, of thy wealth, who haSt no garment 
left, and art worn out with hunger and travelling ? When 
lo^t in the deep woods, fatigued, faint with hunger, thou 
tliinkc^t of thy former bliss, I will, great monarch, soothe 
thy weariness. There is no physician equal to a wife, 
say the wise men, and it is true indeed, O my king/^ 

And Nala made answer i Slender-wai^ted Damayanti, 



it IS even as tboii ba^fc said. To a man m diStiess there 
IS no friend or medicine to equal a wife. Wdieicforc 
art thou afraid, mv timid one? dos^t thou dread that 1 
shall renounce thee ^ 1 can foisake myself, but thee 1 
cannot forsake, my beloved, whose face is like the petal 
of a lotus, whose speech is cool like sandal-wood.^’ 

Then said Damayanti : “ If, O mighty lord, thou 
in tendeSt not to foisakc me, why dosi' thou show me the 
way to the coiiiitiy of the Vidatbhas ? 1 know thou 
woulda not desert me willingly, but when thou art 
dissttadfed, lord of earth, thou mayeist. Why dost thou 
point out to me that way again and again ^ Is not my 
giief enough ? If thou do^t decree that I should go to 
my liinsfolk, then let us both wend our way to the country 
of the Vidarbhas ; the king, my father, will receive thee 
with resped, ajul honoured by him, O giver of honours, 
thou shalt live happily in our home.” 

Bui Nala replied : “ Great is thy father’s kingdom, as 
was once my own ; I appeared there once in glot}'', to 
enhance thy joy, how can I go there now in misery, to 
increase thy grief? There is as vas't a difTerence between 
our present ^tate and that which has been, as there is 



between a fire-fly and the suiij between a grain of 
mu^taid-sccd and the goJdtn mountain, between glass 
and gold, between a date plant and the wishing-tiec of 
paradise.’’ 

Many times as they wandered on, wearied by hunger 
and thirst, the heartbroken Nala repeated those words 
to Damaj^anti, and they, who were formerly attired in 
damask and cloth of gold, now roamed through the 
deserted wood clothed in a single cloth. 

When night came on and ther were exhausted and 
parched, they espied a deserted hut that was often used 
by tired tiavcUers. Ihithci they dragged then lagging 
limbs with their la^t !5torc of energy, and, hunting with 
fatigue, fell upon the bare earth within the dark shadows 
of the hut. AJmos^t at once, the king of the Nishadas, 
with his beautiful princess in liis arms, du^t-slained and 
haggard as they were, felt the oblivion of sleep .stealing 
upon Inm, but Damayanti, whose tender body ached in 
all its gentle curves, wept bitterly with pain and dx^ress 
of heart, until night too caressed her soul, and soothed 
her sobbing into deepes^t sleep. Yet even then her fair 



bosom lose and fell in a sai of anxiety, and sofl moans 
and gentle sighs muigicd with die heavy In eath of slunihei . 

Befoic long, when the shaip edge of his fatigue was 
blunted, Nala awoke, for hts heart and mind weic anted 
by tempeauous and ttoublous thoughts, lie thought of 
his kingdom, of his loyal cnizens, he saw his palace of the 
thousand fountains, and couits cool to the imdda}' sun; 
he gioaned in bitteiticss, thinking of those fuciuls who 
had deserted liim in his need. "Jlicn all the agrjny ol that 
journey thiough the tangled woods recun cd to him, 
and he bethought himself: “1 have losh my tin one, 
my elephants, my chariots, I have loii my sumptuous 
palace and my servants, what is the use of this ? () mighty 
Fiidra, sitting in thy heavens, invite me, eagei to join thee. 
Or if I ad not thus, should 1 dcscit my wife, who is so 

devoted to me and suflfefcth all this for inv sake ? If I 

* 

leave her sleeping here, she can at leaa on the jikuiow 
wander towards Vidaibha, her falher^s house. 1 icr devo- 
tion to me, if she ^tayctii with me, will make her share 
all my digress, wdiiic if I leave her now, she will perchance 
hnd the protedion of her home, and scimc day, maybe, 
even the happiness I cannot give her will be hers* 



Wheievei blie gocth, she will be defcdicd as bchig a gie.it 
princess, b}^ the lays of light shoot ini’; fortli from the 
moon of her face ’’ 

So his anguished mind debated, until he was convinced 
that the beSt coui&e to take was to desert his beloved 
Damayanti, persuading liimsclf that hei high fame and 
auspicious foitune, as well as her native energy, would 
protcci: her from all harm. Yet throughout this fierce 
deliberation Nala's lofty mind was influenced by the wicLcd 
Kali, who within the body of the king lay so close to the 
beautiful figure of Damayanti and desired her more than 
ever. Thereupon tlie poor king made up his mmd and 
^ole from the side of Damayanti, leaving her fast asleep 
on the bare ground. But realising his own nakedness, 
he felt that he must cut ofl' half of the single garment 
which clothed the sleeping princess. ] le walked up and 
down the narrow hut, pondering how he could do that 
without awaking her; he could tliink of nothing and 
crept outside the hut. The night was almost gone, and 
the emaciated moon was, so to speak, waiting away ; that 
lamp, having come into the power of sleep, seemed 
drowsily to nod. He saw the trees, gho^dike, and 



heard the wild-bciibl; cites echomt!; faintly, and suddenly 
he perceived a brightness undci the bushes , he bent 
down to pick h up and to his surprise he saw that it was 
an unsheathed sword of shining stiver, inoSl beautiful in 
shape With strange ornamentations Stealthily he crept 
back to the hut and with it cut off half of Damayanihs 
garment, which he then wrapped about his body. He 
then turned to go, but hts heart failed him, and he took 
one more look at his beauteous wife, and seeing her so 
helpless, sighing in her sleep, buist into bitter tears. 

Alas ! ” he bewailed, my beloved, whose likeness the 
gods of wind and stin have never seen, slcepcth to-day on 
the hare ground like one forlorn. Clad in that severed 
cloth she lieth like one that dreameth. Her body, though 
she IS unadorned, is sandihcd by inffmte beauty, and I 
proclaim her as the thief of all the wealth of my hcari , 
How will the daughter of Bhima, devoted lo her lord, 
but sepatated and solitary, wander through these deep 
woods inhabited by bca^its and serpents ? O blessed 
one, may the Adityas and the Vasus and the twin 
Aslivins and the Maruts protedl; thee; thy virtue thy 
be^t guardian is 1 ” 





CHAPTER IV 


. ” , ORNING came, the sun mounted behind 

111 
! I 

t.* I' ‘ i the latnparts of eternal veidaic, and 

il' if' ! I beauteous Damayanti awoke to the 
I, '' . ■ ' , singing of birds in that vasl and lonely 

' ’ - foic^t. A slight smile parted her lips ; 

refreshed now, her cheek glowed again as she began to 
^tir drowsily ; but what dismay blanched her countenance, 
stiffened her body as she Parted upright, when she saw 
her lord Nala was not beside her. She screamed : '' 0 
my husband, why ha^t thou deserted me? I am lo^t, 
alone in tins va^t fore^. 0 vanished prince, thou ha^t 
pledged thy word ; thou art jus"t, yet has^t thou deserted 
thy wife, devoted to thee even in thy penury and mis* 
fortune, 0 crc^t-jcwcl of all kings, thou should^t aft 
faithfully as thou didi§t promise before the guardians of 
the world If I live one instant now, it is because, as 
mortal, my death is detined at another limeA 

Beside herself with terror and anguish, she rushed 



hilhci and tliitbei undci the trees, stumbling over Lhc 
undergrowth ; she called upon him to come back, now 
thinking it was only a playful hiding, only a joke, now 
believing that she saw him behind a thicket She shrank 
in terror from the dancing shadows ; the sunbeams 
quivered upon her hair as she sprang up with a cry and 
darted forward, or fell down in Stuporous agony upon 
the leaves. The birds in the trees about her by iheir 
tumult seemed to have caught her giief, while a soft 
sound made the leaves sigh in unison for her. Suddenly 
she leapt up, burning and quivering with anguish and 
fervour, and through her torrents of tears exclaimed : 

Cursed be he who hath afHided Nala ; his grief shall 
be greater than ours. That demon who hath possessed 
Nala of the sinless heart shall be more miserable and 
bear greater ills 1 

So, like one demented, she began to roam through the 
wild foicSt, beset by beasts of prey, by lions, bears and 
leopards, crying all the while like an osprey-bird for its 
lo^ mate, She tore her way through the tangle of ferns, 
of climbing, wondrous-foliaged plants which were tinged 
like flowers with dull-red, violet and pale carmine, or 



striped with wliite, like the vcioings of a reptile's back, 
01 spotted with eyes like those of a butterfl 3 ^’s wing ; now 
douching, now paiting the dense ciccpeis with her 
arms, oi Stepping over rocks, she iftaggeied onwaid, blind 
to evciy thing but her shattering grief, until she trod 
upon the coils of a gigantic and hungry snake, winch 
lay sunning itself in llie warm undeigrowth acioss the 
path. Inimcdutciy it enfolded her m its huge embrace, 
yet even then she caied not for hcisclf, but cued aloud 
that when ISlishada was fieed from his cuisc and reitoted 
in mind and wealth, iheic would he no one to comfort 
and love lum, 

K ccilain huntsman langing through the deep foreS't 
heard her piercing lamentations and hurried to the spot. 
There he beheld the largc-eycd Damayanti fainting in 
the coils of the snake, and, rushing towards it, slashed off 
its head with his sharp sword, The huntsman freed 
Damayanti fiom the dead coils, and having washed her 
limbs and spiinkled water on her face, he fed and com- 
forted her and said : “ Thou who ha^t eyes like a young 
gazelle, who art thou and why art thou los^ in these 
sombre woods ? How hath such beauty fallen upon 



such misejy?” Then Damayanu told him all that had 
happened. And as he lis^-tencd, that naugh hunlsraan 
beheld that bewitching princess, clad in but half a garment, 
lechiiing upon his aim. He saw the deep bosom and 
icainded hips, the delicate and faultless limbs, her fait 
face as bright as the fidl moon and the long curving 
lashes ovet bet large eyes like the pointed darts of Kama's 
bow. He heard hci voice as sweet as honey, and was 
inflamed by wild dcsiie, foi in his heart was the smaiting 
wound which the shaft of the flowerv-arrowed god infli£is. 
He began to soiithe bei with winning voice and soft 
words, his horny hand caressing the soft ripple of iici 
thigh. 

The chaftc and beauteous Damayanti, perceiving Ins 
intentions, was filled with wiath and blazed up iti fierce 
anger. But the infmiatcd huntsman, fanned into a fury 
of desire by this, attempted to obtain her by force, who 
was as unconquerable as a flame, llie queen in white- 
hot anger cuised him : ‘‘ Never have 1 thought of any 
other than Nishada, therefore maycv^t thou die for this 
indignity.” Straiglitway that hunter fell down lifeless, 
like a tree struck by lightning. 



Then the lotus-eyed queen lose up and ran on tliiougli 
the fearful fore.^, now nnging with the chirp of cricketSj 
under arched creeper -clad branches and slcnder-Stalkcd 
palms whose leaves drooped towards the ground. Here 
the dark groves were infected widi thieves and marauding 
tribes. In this green world hons roamed and velvet- 
footed panthers crouched in the long k//sJja-gt‘^ss, ready 
to hurl their lithe, black bodies upon the cheetul deer or 
the lordly sambhur iTtag going down to the lagoons to 
drink at evening. Among the fcatheicd palms and the 
arcca trees innumerable monkeys screeched and jibbered, 
swinging themselves from bough to bough, raining as 
they moved the plentiful golden fiuit on to the ground, 
like India’s hail-5tones. Lizards, green shimmering arrows, 
darted across her path and Idd under the flowering cadus, 
whose scarlet blossoms flamed like torches. But noon 
wore on, the vertical rays of the sun plunged the forest 
into somnolence and torpor; everything began to look 
faded and tarnished in the excessive light, so that the 
outlines and contours were blurred in a glow of dazzling 
pallor. 

Damayanti, at length having reached a many-creeked 



laij^oon suiroLincicd iDy huge mount ains, ^ank (jn a thick 
gianilt-block CAhaustcd. Hci eyes ttavellcd o^ci the 
shining expanse of slumbciing water, minoiing the 
clouds and sky, and she felt glad to be free from the 
oppressing network of leaves above her head. The air 
was heavy and motionless. Fascinated she watched the 
bubbles of air wdiidi made eddies on the suiface of that 
trcachcious water, for she knew that each bubble was 
breathed out by a crocodile, who basked in the warm 
mud, which also was the home of tortoises and poisonous 
toads, and the silent world of water-snakes. Then she 
looked up to the mountains so licli in ores, with yellow 
oipemcnt and vermilion caves, and red hematite like 
burning Ireacons, and red chalk, and mineials of the hue 
of collyinim and many others, like white and sable clouds. 
Hiough her tired feet could hardly carry licr, she would 
not tc§t for long ; on she journeyed through tunnelled 
gloves resounding with the notes of winged choirs. 
She saw wondrous glens covered with masses of wMte 
blossoms, as if some god had passed, scattering handfuls 
of ^lars amid the greenery of kbyiinthian-^temmecl banyan 
trees. She saw great rivets and lakes, rock-pools, and 



sometimes a blue jay would skmi along the ciystallinc 
watei and vanish in a bed of lilies and floating iccds. 
She beheld countless terrois of the wood, goblins and 
E.akshasas of grim visage. She passed by deep wells 
and tarns and hillocks, brooks and fountains ftom which 
deal cool water welled and invited bet to drink. She 
met herds of buHalocs and wild-boars, and she saw serpent s 
hanging from the tiees and hissing at her, but safe in 
virtue and glory Damayanti wandered in search of her 
ioid, nor was she distressed by anything in that dark 
forest, save her scparalion from her beloved Nala. 

Piesently, overcome with misery and fatigue, she sat 
down again on a jagged slab of stone, not far from 
where a crouching tigci watched Ircr with htight eyes 
and snarling jaws. Then her sobs bui^t forth again and 
she rocked herself in wild lamenis: O mighty hero, 
whither has^t thou gone ? C) tiger among men, ha^t thou 
played false to me only, thou wlio obscivc^t faith in all 
things else> O bull among kings, be^t of men, suicly 
thou dolt remember what the sky-ranging swans spake 
in thy presence and in mine ? By all the four Vedas 
thou mult keep thy vows. O my warrior Nala, how 



ihis HK match nf (he toicbl beasts friglitcns me 1 Saidst 
thou not often : ' 'Thee aionc I Joee’ CoLiIdgt thou but 
say these wot els to me now ? Wiiv dost thou not see me 
as ] am, thin and pale, sciatchcd and du^tp, scarcely clad 
in this half-garment, 1 who am foilorn and frightened, 
like a doe sepatated fiom the held? Wheresoever thou 
alt, it (s 1, Damayanti, wlio, alone in the foresee, calleth 
to thee. Why then dost thou not teply^ Whom cati 1 
ask in tins teiiiblc iorc'^t, sajung : Wlast thou seen 
illuj^tiious Nala in these woods ? ' Whom shall I heat 
to-day reply wtih the sweet woids : ‘ Royal Nala, of eyes 
like loiLisdeavts, is even here ' ? Now the lithe tiger with 
graceful gait (Stalks towards me; his four teeth gleam 
yellow ; his high cheek-bones arc Striped above the 
moi^t, (juivemig nostrils. Hun will I ask.” Then, 
turning dcspeuitely towards the tiger, she said: Thou 
ait lord of all animals and king of the forest. Comfort 
me, O king of beasts, with news of Nala if thou ha^t 
seen him. Or if thou caii^t tell me nought, devour me 
and free me from this misery,” 

But the lordly tiger heeded not die plaintive appeal 
that echoed through the jungle, and glided down like a 



tawny shadow (o the ciysT:al tivci that lolls towaids 
the sea, 

Damayanti then turned for tidings of her king to the 
hidi and sacred mountain, whtcli in the di^ance leared 
Its head above the jungle, cres^ted with imuimciable heaven- 
kissing peaks, all tinged with rainbow colours. This 
maivellous mountain abounding in fabulous oies, decked 
with divers ttems, rose like a banner over the broad 
forest whcicin lirms and elephants roared and tiumpeted, 
where, on big-leafed sbami and ebony trees, peacocks 
sat, spreading their tails, so that it looked as tf the trees 
weic wearing ciowns of scintillating precious stones. 
There were docks of other winged creatures ; green 
parrots screamed under the spreading canopy of leaves, 
dark ravens sat in groups, forming sombre patches ; here 
and there cranes flew pait, and a russet crow-pheasant 
was lo^t behind cascades of hibiscus flowers. 

The cjucen, perceiving all the life around her, then, 
iiirctchlng out her arms imploringly, addressed that lofty 
mountain thus : '' O sacred mountain, I bow to thee ; 
O pillar of earth, J bow to thee. Know me for a king's 
daughter, a king's daughter-in-law, and a king's wife 



named Dajnayanti. Bbiiia of the Vidatbhas is my site, 
Nak of the ISIisliada is my lord, O ldii£> of mountains, 
It IS of that righteous, soma-quaffing, fire-adoiing king 
I am the spouse, king Nak, whose skin is golden like 
die filament of the lotus. O lefuge of the diS'tressed, 
haft thou not seen, with thy hundred peaks towering up 
into the sky, where king Nak wandeieth oppressed by 
calamity in this frightful foreft? O, when shall J hear 
again the voice of my lord, gentle and deep as that of the 
clouds, sweet as Amnia^ as musical as the cliaunling of 
ihc Vedas ? O king of mountains, fear possesses my 
soul, comfoit me I ” 

Vainly she spake. The far-diftant mountain heard her 
not, and soon its aus^tere summit was turned towards the 
dense pillow of the night, its radiant colours washed 
away by cnshiouding mifts, until its solemn hush over 
all proclaimed its sleep. Where Damayanti lay, half- 
swooning in her grief, she fell into a Stupor that was 
scarcely slumber, for her voice died aloud for Nak, and 
her bosom heav^ed with dolorous sighs. Through her 
mind ghoulish fears and mocking shapes twined and 
untwined ceaselessly, imaginary monfters threatened her, 



whilst far away, falling into dire peiil at cveiy step, was 
Nala, ^tiiving dcspciately to come to her. All thiough 
that heavy night she tossed in this dehimm, unable to 
leSt one moment fiom the tor tine of her sorrow. Those 
wakeful houis seemed interminable under the myssterious 
inter lacings of ovcihanging trees, whose myiiads of 
trailing roots drooped from extended branches, like 
tresses of lavcn hair. Thousands of ^tars glinted through 
the smallest gap among the twigs, wluMt under the leaves 
crowds of firc-flics flitted like sparks of dame, so that it 
was difficult to dKtingiush which were stars and wliich 
were firc-flics. Glioi^t-wliitc blossoms swung in long 
clui^tcrs like bells from invisible cords dropped from 
Indra’s heaven, but instead of sound they exhaled a sweet 
fragrance into the air, like the intoxicating incense burnt 
for deities in towering temples. In the morning she was 
wakened by the call of the cuckoos in the mango trees 
above her. She drew herself up from ihc curling ferns 
and {^tumbled onwards bhndly towards the north. For 
three days and three nights she wandered thus, and each 
night of sleep was as full of terror as the day ; there was 
no oblivion, no rest. 



On the third day she came to a cool glen that was 
like a green isle in the heart of that surging jungle. It 
was a leafy abode of holy ascetics, men who have crossed 
the ocean of mundane eia^tence and have given up their 
lives to meditation. Here in this charming hermitage, 
resembling in beauty a celestial grove, dwelt holy men, 
who by self-denial and control of minds and passions 
were seeking the way to heaven. They clad themselves 
m balks of trees and dcci-skms, and wci c like bees, not 
depending on any person for food, delighting in scraps 
which the forest yielded, Nature’s ungrudging gifts ; 
their senses subdued, they wete eminently blessed and 
beloved by the gods. Damayanti, beholding this peaceful 
ictreat and the herds of deer and groups of monkeys that 
abounded there, was greatly cheered. 

She entered that liabitalion, walking over the soft 
green sward, and after saluting those ascetics giown old 
in the pradicc of austerities, §tood in an attitude of 
huiiuJity, And those hermits of the forest welcomed 
her, bade her be at case and re,§t, inquiring landly what 
they might do for her, Whereupon the queen asked: 
'' Ye sinless and holy men, is it well with your sacrificial 



iite and the ccrcmontoxis duties of youi older ? ]s it well 
with the buds and beasts of the hernutagc ? Wdule 
the queen thus inquiicd the venerable concouise of holy 
men saw the marvellous beauty of Damayantij as she 
stood there half-naked like the slender horn of the moon 
m a cloudy sky^ her hgure like a branch of sweet basil 
to bewilder man’s fancy They saw her eyes that resem- 
bled starsj showing beneath eyebrows curved in fiextle 
grace ; her white teeth like Strung camomile petals 
spariding between the poppies of her hps ; her long 
tresses scarce concealing her breasts, which, like twin 
granadoes, flashed their ripeness in the hot sun ; and her 
swaying hips like the gait of a young gazelle. So dazzled 
by her splendour were they that they asked : “ O blame- 
less one, art thou the presiding deity of the foreft, or of 
the mountain, or of the river ? ” 

But Damayanti replied : “ I am neither goddess of ‘ 
forest, mountain nor river ; I am just a mortal. O holy 
Risliis, I will tell you my Story 1 ” Thereupon Damayanti 
related all that had happened to her beloved Nala, how 
he had loSt all in a game of dice, how she had followed 
iiim when destitute into the woods, how he had forsaken 



hci‘ to the mnuinciable dangeis of the jungle, For he was 
lorn ftom hei in the Stifling midnight b}" evil powcis. 
She told them how she had suffered, wandeiing and 
seaiclnng for her Idng of men amidst prolific forests, 
craggy mountams, lakes and darksome pools. She asked 
them : “ O dwellers of the sacred grove, hath the lord 
of the Nishadas come to tins delightful shelter^ I am 
so weaiy of the tcinble panthcr-liaiintcd wilderness, that 
if I see not my Nala soon, I shall find release and tenounce 
tills body of mine ; for of wdiat use is life to me without 
the bright lamp of his love ? ” 

As her piteous story ended, there fell such a hush 
over the unceasing noises of the forcs't, the blithe sounds 
of that hermits’ glade, that it was like the silence of the 
sea of infinitude. Those ancient visionaries then replied 
in the sonorous tones of truth : O daughter of Bliima, 
by our prophetic power we see that the future wdl bring 
happiness to thee, for love is like the abode of splendour 
ensb lined in thy heart ; thou slialt see Nala freed from 
ditess and from all sins, clothed once more in radiant 
gems, reigning in the city of his fathers/’ 

No sooner had this prophecy been uttered than those 



ancient ascetics, wilJi theii sacted files and all that sun- 
beam spangled hermitage, vanished fiom sight. And the 
amazed Damayanti of the faultless limbs beheld tiotlnng 
but the narrow avenue tliiough the shadowy forc<l, down 
which the light filtered in blinding paiallels. What had 
happened? Was it all a dream, a mere illusion, or the 
ruthless work, the sport of fickle Maya ^ How could it 
have disappeaied, the hermitage, die sacred waters, the 
rich trees heavy with fruits and flowers ^ And her sweet 
smiles gave way to gtief and melancholy. It had all 
been a dream, and evermore she mu^t wandei on. 

Through a clump of bamboo she pushed her way, 
where, as she passed, she heard the silken swish of shaip 
leaves again^ the frail tali cancs, whose tops swayed 
gently far above her. She walked under palms which 
reared their plumed heads high into the air, supported 
by long delicate sterns, and they shone in the sunlight as 
if they had been varnished. Presently she came upon 
an Ashoka tree, winch is the fir^t in the foie^t, brilliant 
with flowers and its load of foliage, and echoing witli the 
notes of buds. Before this tree she began to weep, 
saying : O graceful tree in the heart of the forest. 



llower-dccked and ladlant like a king of hills, O beaut] fill 
Ashoka, free me from grief ^ Vindicate thy name, 
Ashoka, for thy name meancth destroyer of gi iefi Hast 
thou seen king Nala, slayer of foes, come into this 
wilderness ^ ’’ 

And pitiable Damayanii walked round the tree thrice, 
then plunged mto a more terrible part of the jungle. 

The evening sun was sinking slowly like a great 
golden ball into a sea of deep emerald, leaving a dazzling 
sky of lovely tints spread above the tranquil world. In 
the twilight mosquitoes hovered in clouds on the §till 
air, and the humming of insefts gradually rose, floated 
and fell, and was taken up again by myriads of liny 
winged creatures, sounding like some great gathering of 
unearthly musicians. Damayanti brushed them aside with 
a fern-wisp which she had plucked. At last she came 
out upon a clearing, curtained on three sides by forests 
of palms, whose myaerp and deptli seemed increased by 
the growing dusk. With vaSt wonder she saw before 
her a body of merchants with horses and elephants and 
camels beside the banks of a river. This broad stretch 
of clear, cool water was lovely to behold. It was covered 



with floating leeds and bushes of canes, si added with 
man}'’ islets, atound which swam shoals of fishes, water- 
snakes and tortoises. 

When Damayanti saw the pitched tents of the caravan, 
she j‘an forward wild with ]oy, but she was so thin and 
pale, her face grimed with du^t, her hair mailed and 
dishevelled, that she looked like one dcmcnlcd Some of 
the men fled in tear, others shouted at her, some laughed, 
and others abused her. But there were a few who, 
feeling pity, spoke to her, and asked who she was and what 
she sought in the wood. “ 7\rt thou human,” they said, 
“ or art thou goddess of the fore-^t or of this mountain, 
or of the points of the heaven? ^Vit thou a female 
l^’aksha or Bakshasa or a ccMtial damsel ? If thou ai t, 
O faidtless one, then proted us, and bless this caravan, 
that it may go hence in prosperity, and the welfare of us 
all be ensured.” 

So once again the wear}’- Damayanti explained that 
she -was no goddess, but a mere mortal, who was searching 
for her lo^t husband, king Mala. The leader of the 
caravan, named Suchi, then swore by Manibhadra, the 
.cele^ial guardian of travellers, that he had not met with 



any man oi woman, save only hciscli, lo all that featful 
jungle, in answer to Damayantl's question conccining 
iheii destination, the leader icplicd: “This caiavan, 
O daughter of a gieat king, is bound direft with costly 
merchandise for the city of Suvahu, the wise king of 
the Chcdis. Come thou and ic<t awhile, take food, and 
on the moitow tiavel thither with us.” Therefore the 
queen sStayed with the catavan that night and proceeded 
with them the next day, hoping to set eyes upon her 
beloved lord on the way. 

Foi many days the merchants travelled through the 
densest part of the forest, until they saw, opening in 
marvellous vista, the quiet waters of a wide lake, fragrant 
with lotuses of every hue. The tangled undergrowth 
gave place to grassy knolls and isolated copses, so that 
the margin of the lake was mo^t beautiful and captivating 
to the heart, tlcrc towards evening the catavan halted, 
and with the permission of their leader, the merchants 
spread themselves out along the green and shady banks 
of the many-crecked kgotm. Before long all were 
wrapped in profound sleep, and the moon looked down 
upon a silent camp. Through the forci>t throbbed the 



padding of a distant licid, a jackal howled near by, and 
the owls whirred through the branches. The moon 
clomb to her zenith, while over the slumbering caravan 
by the lotus4ake the hush of midnight descended. 

But deep in the foiejSt the thunder of wild elephants 
herding towards a stream to dunk rumbled nearer and 
nearer, now and again the trumpeting of the bulls 
sounded hollowly and muffled by the weight of foliage. 
Soon the discernible cracking of dried wood, the crashing 
of falling blanches and woody creepers, the sharp snap 
of the breaking bamboo, showed how close they were 
to the purling Stream that entered one end of the lake. 
The thunder of the hundred feet sounded more ominous, 
more excited; while all about the region of the stream 
the frightened birds screamed overhead and monkeys 
chattered and scurried upon the branches. A slight 
breeze blew across the lake, making each folded lotus 
bow gently in its sleep, rippling the water so that each 
lotus-leaf rocked to and fro like a tiny barque at anchor. 
But that same breeze carried to the wild and stamping 
herd the pungent odour of their tamed fellows confined 
within the camp-Hnes of the caravan. Down by the 



stream the dark mass of the licicl could be seen moving 
hy the water, the moon glmimg occasionally upon the 
white ivory of a tusk oi extended Icaf-like ear. Suddenly 
they scrambled together, veered round from the water, 
and with redoubled trumpetings thrashed the offending 
air with upraised sinuous trunks. Then down swept the 
maddened herd upon the sleeping traders' camp. The 
noise of elephants' trumpeting, the force, the irreparable 
ruin of their isttides, was like the rolling of a thousand 
peaks, loosened from the summits of Flimalaya, crashing 
far below into the valley of the Five Rivers. All the 
pathways that issued from the forei>t edge towards a 
margin of that lake of lotuses were encumbered by sleeping 
groups of merchants. And before they were properly 
awakened by the tremendous noise of that onslaught, so 
swift was the headlong rush, they were trampled to 
death even where they lay. Within the camp the elephants 
of burden, the camels and the horses, had dragged their 
ropes and hobbles, and were charging about in hideous 
confusion, goring each other, tearing over the helpless 
men, and scattering the piles of bales, the coffers filled 
with precious things far and wide. 



The merchants. Winded by sleep, teiiihcd by the 
shrieks of the injured, the noise of the enraged animals, 
the panic of disorder, fled in all diie£lions, into the lake, 
into the adjacent copses, or climbed trees. Some, as they 
ran screaming, defenceless, were slam by charging tusks 
or heavy hoofs. Others, whisked from their feet by the 
whirling ti links, were tossed high ov^et the banyan trees. 
Camels, horses, men and cicpliaiits were flghiiiig each 
other in their terror. Presently the ovei tinned braziers 
set fire to the scattered linens, carpets and damascenes, 
and the flames, fanned by the breeze from across the 
lake, roared and crackled through the grasses, like the 
angry breath of Agni, all-devouring and relentless. 

Damayantj woke up whrl:>t the fearful uproar and 
pandemonium was at its height ; she ^tood appalled 
by the conflagiation, the scene of ruin and disas^ter all 
around her. The yellow, scarlet-tipped flames shot up, 
hissing beside her; she shrank away as they scorched 
the torn half-garment that encircled her ; the glow cai^t 
upon her fair body made her look like a iftatue of sorrow, 
carved in red carnclian. She saw the heaps of merchandise 
smoking in ruins. The wild elephants of the jungle and 



die beasts of bmekn each hail ded froiii ilicii comni(>n 
enemy, the fotc^t dre, and she watched the crsrwftilc 
docile beasts as the)' tan fiom the flames as funi^ied as 
the wildcat elephants. Oouching on the bank of the loins- 
lake the queen fought fot bieath in the stifling heat of llie 
smoking fabiics and smouldcnng grasses, and the stench 
of burnt flcsli. She saw distraffed wietclies scrambling 
for the heap of jewels that wxre tiodden into the ground ; 
others wcie trying to secure beautiful golden utns and 
silver vessels from a pile of blaang boxes, through the burst 
sides of which flowed glittering Streams of molicn melal* 
Here was slaughicr and deStiudbon capable of wakening 
the feat of all the woilds. And when morning came, 
poor Damayanti heard those who had escaped unhurt 
come together and with loud wails bemoan their mis- 
fortune. Some declared they had failed to worship 
properly the illustrious Manibhadra, the guardian of the 
caravans ; others maintained they had neglc 61 :cd deities 
who control calamities, and others again blamed the flight 
of ceiiain birds. Mo^t vehement and distressed were 
those who had lo^ all wealth and slaves, They said : 
“ ft Is that demented woman who came into our mid^t 



in scarcelr human uuise, she has caused all this. She is 
some dread Rakshasi or Pishachi, she shall be atoned to 
death should we set eyes on her againd^ Hearing these 
terrible threats from all sides, the wretched queen fled 
fearfully into the cruel forest, where she remained in 
hiding, until a few Brahmans, who had survived the 
slaughter of the night, found her and promised her their 
protection* She told them what misery she felt at this 
consequence of her fatal ill-luck. She deserved to die, 
she said, and argued that only Destiny had preserved her 
from the savage feet of the herd. She thought that all 
her trials were due to the shght she had given to those 
cele^ial beings who had come to her Svayamvara^ and 
whom she had passed over for the sake of Nala. But 
the holy Brahmans, well versed in the Vedas, comforted 
her and gave her fortitude. The next day the unhappy 
remnant of the caravan departed and, journeying without 
mishap for two days, arrived at the mighty city of wise 
Suvahu, the king of the Chedis. 

They entered the gates about evening. All the citizens 
were amazed at the lamentable plight of the merchants, 
and showed them sympathy in their misfortunes, wbllst 



listening widc-eycd to the ghabdy tales of the weaty 
tiavcllcts. But the sight of the thin form of Damayanti, 
her melancholy face, pale as the autumn moon, bet hair 
matted with dust, dishevelled, her skin all grimed with 
dirt and her glance as of one crazed, Struck honor into 
the hearts of the citizens. The little boys of the city 
followed her, crowding round in curiosity, calling het 
many names. But she heeded them not, and walked <in 
thiough the Streets, lioping to find some kind soul who 
would take her in for the night ; in this wise she passed 
by the gates of the palace. It happened that the queen- 
mother, who was sitting upon one of the terraces, saw 
the homeless princess surrounded by a crowd. She bade 
one of her waiting-women go and bring the forlorn 
stranger before her, for she saw that she was fair and in 
need of succour, remarking : The fair demented one 
secmclh a very Shri witii her large eyes 1 The waiting- 
woman went out and dispersed the crowd, and in a little 
while led Damayanti on to that graceful terrace before 
the queen-mother, who asked : Who art thou in such 
ditess with so beautiful a form? like lightning in the 
mid^t of clouds thou shined, and if thou makc§t the pale- 



layed tnooii the decoiation of thy head, what repioach 
IS that to the lamp ot the tluec worlds ^ Bereft though 
thou art of oinamciits, thy beauty is more than human/’ 
Thereupon tlie daughter of Bhlma, in a hollow voice, 
tephed ' “ Know me for ju^t a woman and devoted to 
my husband. I am a serving woman, though of good 
linoagc, by name Saumdlui. I wander afar, living on 
herbs and toots, compamonless, homeless,” Then she 
related her sad ^toiy, which so often she had told before, 
but this time she mentioned not her real name, nor that 
of Nala, nor that of any other place or person. But 
said simply that she sought her dear lord, who owned 
her heart and was like the gods in mien. When she had 
finished her talc, that made all who heard it weep, the 
queen-mother said to her : “ O blessed damsel, thou 
slialt Stay with me, for I feel for thee in thy sorrow. My 
men shall search for thy husband, or maybe in the course 
of his wanderings he wiil come here himself,” 

Damayanti then replied : O mother of heroes, the 
creeper of generosity fir^t sprang up in the earth, but it 
flowercth now in the garden of thy heart. Gladly I would 
s'tay with thcc, but on certain conditions only may I enter 







ihy palace and lliy scivice \ shall not cat the fragment 
of any dish, or a^^ash an} body’s feel, or speak with men. 
And if any man inokSt me, he shall be punished at thy 
hands. Moreovei, if he should molest me again and 
again, then shall he be put to death. Thus have I vowed 
before the gods. Also, 1 nm6t have an interview with 
those Bialimans who will set out in search of niy husband. 
If thou wilt grant me all this, then will I stay.” And 
the queen answered : “ i will do what thou askesr, thou 
ha^ done well by such a vow.” Then, tinning to her 
daughtei named Sunanda, who was radiant as the dawn, 
she said * “ O Sunanda, receive this divine lady as thy 
companion, dakc care of her and make her joyous ; 
let water he given unto her and clean raiment, and let 
her tired body be anointed with musk and sandai-oil.” 

And the laughing Sunanda led the pale Damayanti to 
her own apartments. There she lived without anxiety 
of any kind, foi every wish was gratified, and she was 
treated with resped by alL Her only sorrow was that no 
news, no word ever came from Nala, and as the sun 
went to its setting, every day she thought : It is taking 
away a part of my life.” 



CHAPTER V 


LL the many days which had elapsed since 
i ' I i Nak deserted lus pnnccss asleep in the 

h' ‘ , rude shelter, the unhappy king had spent 

’ ^ m aimless wandciings. He had lived 

upon areca-nuts and the hard fiuit of 
the wild plum ; occasionally he had snared a pheasant and 
devoured it wlukt it was yet warm. Many escapes from 
danger he had ; once only ju^ in time he climbed out of reach 
of the cruel horns of a buffalo herd as it charged across 
a clearing. The huge bulk of an ancient oak weighted 
with creepers snapped with a sound like a thundcr-cIap and 
crashed down on the spot where but a moment before he had 
been renting. Once he bur^t through a thicket and almost 
s'tumbled over a leopard douching for its spring upon 
the unsuspefting deer drinking at a pool. But in that 
merciless jungle, where death and dci^tiuftioii wtcistled 
interminably, season upon season, with exuberant life, king 
l^ak, once so mighty, was not defined to stiffct any Iwrm. 



One day he saw a gieal iiie raging in the forest and 
was almoSl trampled to death by the lush of bcwildcicd 
beas^ts, as they fled bcfoie the adt^ancing bank of flame. 
Thinking now that his cursed life would be ended, and the 
peace of the hereafter attained, he faced the hot fury of 
the roaring tongues fearlessly. He heard the Sterns, die 
trunks, the canes and glasses ciackling like the whip- 
lashes of the heavenly charioteers. Overhead flocks of 

j 

frightened birds wheeled and dipped, at times almo-^t 
engulfed by the eddies of dense smoke. Nala, now 
clinging to a low blanch of a gigantic elm, saw the panic- 
driven animals tear by ; deer lacing beside tigers, jackals 
beside buffaloes, and bears and monkeys scrambling 
together. 

Suddenly he heard a voice dying repeatedly as fiom 
the mid^ of the fire : O righteous Nak, come hither, 
come hither 1 ” There in the mid§t of the red and blinding 
fire was a creature calling 1 Nak leapt from his branch 
of refuge and, risldng de^lrudion from ten thousand 
feet, fought Ins way towards the wall of fire. His body 
ached with the heat ; his eyes felt like burning pebbles ; 
Ins half-garment of cloth was scorched in an instant. He 



paaseda gasped foi bieath in that smoke-laden, ovei- 
heated air, then plunged Into a pool of flame. But Jo I 
instead of falling as a charred mass of ashes, his tall golden 
body seemed wrapped in a great transparent cloak of 
innumerable and quivering colours, and the folds of 
that cloak floated as though birred by a ^toim-wtnd. 
Still Nala heard the voice calling him ; it seemed to come 
from the heart of the fire, from the spot that raged mo5l 
hercelv. 

By the ecstasy of those flames his body was tempered 
to the pitch of divinity; he felt lilce the sun-god when 
his towering chariot drives across the splendour of the 
arch of heaven. Nala, Nala, come hither 1 ” he heard, 
and he plunged into the vaporous, bla2:ing mid^ of the 
whole conflagration. There he perceived, as soon as 
his eyes became accustomed to the glare, a mighty Naga 
whose great coils, thicker than a man’s body, were heaped 
upon a small pyramid of rock, around whicli tall flames 
leapt and danced like a circle of hissing dervishes. The 
royal Naga, who was human to the waiSt, lay trembling 
and wringing his hands. His snake body of twisting 
and twining coils writhed in pain, and Nala saw how 



the hre-light coruscated on his gorgeous scales. These 
were patterned like the finest mail, plates of amethyst 
and of coral and Stripes of jet ; spots like emeralds and 
blood-stones or peacocks' eyes decorated his back and 
sides, while on his hood, that overhung his head and 
shoulders, was set a marvellous Star and a brilliant diadem 
of rubies ; all ins belly was smootli and golden as the 
oldest ivory, the scales being set in mosaic of mosSt delicate 
form. His human face was that of a wise but wistful 
man, whose long years of dwelling in Patala had not 
worn away the hr^t beauty of his youth. 

When the snake saw Nala i^tanding before him, he 
pleaded with him, saying : Dominion is a bree2;e that 
changes and power is a lightning that deceives. O king, 
deliver me. My name is Karkotaka; 1 am the of 
all snakes. Long ago I deceived the great Eishi Narada, 
who is of high ascetic fame, and in his wrath he cursed 

me, O king of men, with a terrible curse. He caused 

* 

me to ^tay rooted to one spot like a tree, until one called 
Nala should come to take me up and carry me to another 
place, and tliere where he set me down should I become 
free from his curse. So 1 am unable to move from this 



heiy spot, save by thy help, O Nala. It is thou who 
mu^l deliver me. Do this and 1 will ever he thv friend. 

■f 

I shall be very small and light in thv hands. Carry me 
now speedily aw'ay to a safe place, far from the fury o£ 
this fire.” 

And with that the mighty Naga became as small as 
a thumb When Nala had recovered from bis astonish- 
ment, he picked Karkotaka up and ran fa^t and long from 
the region of the fire, until he came to a green open space 
quite untouched by the flames. Arriving thcic exhau'^ted 
he was about to set down the tiny Karkotaka, when the 
voice of the snake arre!§ted him : Wait, O king of 
Nishada,” he said, “ go a little farther yet, but count thy 
fteps as thou goe^^t. I will reward thee with great 
benefits.” 

Accordingly the king began to count his steps, saying 
aloud as he went, “ One 1 two ! three 1 . . and con- 
tinuing up to ten. But as he said the word ten, which 
also means " Bite,” the snake, curled in Nala’s right 
hand, bit him, whereupon the king dropped the serpent 
to the ground. 

In that mutant, however, a wondrous thing occurred ; 



the stiong Hmbs and beautiful foim of ISlala began to 
change. In a few momentSj to his utmost amazemeni, 
the king found himself tiansfoimed into a ciooked and 
hideous dwaif At the same time he saw Karkotaka 
sweJl and glow larger and larger until the Naga lesumed 
all the majesty and magnificence of form which Nala 
had hist seen. When Karkotaka saw with what hoiror 
and anxiety the king regarded Ins unworthy shape, he 
spoke to him softly and comforted him, saying ■ “ In 
the hour of adversity be not without hope, foi crystal 
ram falls fiom black clouds. I liavc taken away thy 
beauty that people may not recognise thee Moreover, 
he who has deceived thee and caused thy rum, who 
dwelleth even now withm thee, shall be toitutcd by my 
venom so long as he remaineth m tliy body, but thou 
thyself shalt receive no pain from my poison. Thus 
shall thou be saved from the hands of him who hath 
wronged thee. Fear no longer any animals with fangs, 
or enemies oi Brahmans versed in the Vedas. Thou 
shalt be vidorious evermore in battle. O prince ISlala, 
go thou this day to the delightful city Ayodliya ; present 
thyself before king Kiluparna, for the lamp of reason 



resides in the biain of his head, and say : ^ My name is 
Vahuka ; 1 am a chaiioteer/ That noble king is descended 
from the line of Ikswaku, possessed of gieal wealth, and 
is extremely skilled in gambling. When thou ha§t become 
his fiiend he will impart to thee the secret of his shll 
in dice, in exchange for thy world-famed knowledge of 
the science of horses. When thou art an adept at dice, 
prosperity shalt thou have. Later thy wife, thy cluldien 
and thy kingdom shall return to thee, i tell thee truly, 
therefoic banish sorrow from thy mind. Shouldst thou, 
O lord of men, desire to lesume thy proper form, remember 
me and wear this gaiment.” 

As Karkotaka spoke these h§t words to the astonished 
Nala he handed him two pieces of celestial cloth, and 
thereupon vanished from sight. 

Daxed, speechless with wonderment, the king sat 
motionless for a while, turning over in his mmd the 
words of the royal Naga. Realising that it would be a 
long journey to reach Ayodhya, for he did not know in 
which direfiion he should go, he braced himself up to 
take observation from the top of a neighbouring tree, 
Wien he had climbed but a few branches upwards he 



found that he was no longer in the dense foicsl, but that 
the trees under which lie had been reclining wetc part 
of a small wood at the head of a beautiful valley, nestling 
amidst the magnificent foothills of the Himalayas, The 
air was fresh and cool ; the great peaks of the immortal 
mountains towered in the distance. Upon the slope of 
the hill he saw a man ploughing with yoked oxen at the 
plough. A islream went pa£t the wood and kinc were 
knee-deep in the bright water, drinking. Down the valley 
a road ran, and far away travellers were moving, looking 
like dots upon a white riband. 

With a joyful heart Nala left the shadow of the wood 
and washed himself in the clear water. He then wove 
for himself a short vesStment cut of the long rushes that 
were growing by the Stream, for he dared not put on the 
garment wliich the Naga had given him, le^t he should 
be recognised in liis own form. Thus clothed and 
refreshed he set out on his way. After a few days of 
uneventful marcliing he came to the city of Ayodliya, 
whose towering magnificence he saw was as beautiful as 
it was unconquerable, It ^ood near a wide river which 
supplied the water for the three successive brick-lined 



moats that sutiounded the massive walls. At the four 
quaiters opened four shimng gates of cedai-wood and 
bronze. That on the north was dedicated to Agni, the 
fire-ffod : that on the south to Indra , the ea^t one to 
Yama, the god of death ; and the wes^t one to Biahma, 
the creator. Besides these were many other gates at 
the corners and along the sides, making fifty in all, each 
one handsomely designed, although not so large as the 
god“gates. Upon the granite-baStioned and limber-but- 
tressed walls turrets and battlements w^re raised, where 
the sentinels, far-seeing archers, could be discerned by 
their glittering mail and coloured cloaks, 

Running crosswise through the town from eas^t to 
weft and north to south were the two mam roads, the 
royal Streets, which led to the four gates of the gods. 
They were lined by double row's of leafy palms and paved 
with ftone slabs and planks of wood. 

When Nala reached the creft of the laft hill over- 
looking the town, where he refted awhile in a shelter 
provided for pilgrims, be could sec the bullock-carts 
and chariots, the camels and asses moving busily to and 
fro. He crossed the e-reat causewav that ziirzatrsed over 



the niiiniog moats lo reach the vaft gate of the sun The 
captain of the guaids demanded his business, and healing 
that Nala sought set\'jce with king Ritupatna, and o]}serving 
that he carried no merchandise or conliaband, allow’ed 
him to proceed without tax or delay. 

'\lthough much laigei, Ayodhya resembled in general 
plan Nala’s own city. It was divided into quartets by 
llic crossed main thoroughfares, which weie self-confined 
and guarded by turrets. At the point where these roads 
met was the king’s palace, a lofty tower-topped building 
with many balconies and terraces, vkround Stretched the 
green expanse of the beautiful gardens with groves and 
maiblc water-courses, fountains and shady nooks. To 
the north of the palace S^tood the temple where Agni, 
the fire-god, was worshipped. Its window-slotted steeple 
rose higher than the roof of the palace, refleding the 
sun from thousands of carved granite panels. By the 
temple cluS’tered the quiet dwellings of Brahmans and 
master-builders, associated with whom were also the 
armourers, the ironsmiths and lapidaries. In the eastern 
quarter lived the warriors, the skilled charioteers and 
mahouts, and here, too, the merchants in scents, cloth 



and liquoi had then shops. In the ■\vc5t the splnneis 
of wool, the mat-makers and leathet- workers dwelt, while 
in the south were the stables and elephant preserves. 
The corners of the city were the quieted parts, and there 
were es1:ablished the schools and colleges. 

As Nala pushed through the crowds frequenting the 
bazaars, making his way towards the palace, he noticed 
that a shaded well was provided at every tenth house, 
and bathing pools were sunk in the public squares. 
Before long he arrived at the mam gate of the palace, 
the southern one. A sentinel challenged him, and to 
his questions replied that the Idng would that very day, 
at the ninth hour, receive such petitions of his subjedls 
as his chief steward had arranged. Nala was therefore 
taken to a small vaulted chamber, which was the office 
of the Steward, who immediately demanded his business. 
“ I am a charioteer,” said Nala, and I seek service with 
the king.” Tlie Steward commanded him to return at 
the ninth hour, when he would be taken before king 
Rituparna. Accordingly, having received nourishment in 
one of the large gueSt-houses, built for the many pilgrims 
who came io bathe in the holy waters of the river, Nak 



letumed to the now open palace-gate, and, with a number 
of other anxious men, was conduffed into the king’s 
presence. They passed through courts, paved m Strange 
figures with coloured marbles, through colonnades of 
elephant-headed pillars, across terraces whose balustrades 
were of carved lions and feStooned lotus-wreaths. At 
last they came to the northern wing of the palace, where 
were the king’s apartments and private council-room, 
having passed outside the sequestered quarters of the 
women and tlie regions of the kitchens. 

Finally they w^ere halted before a soaring archway 
closed by heavy curtains of dyed wool and guarded by 
two of the richly adorned archers who formed the body- 
guard of the Idng. An old councillor appeared to conduff 
them within one by one. Presently Nala’s turn came, 
and the curtains parted ; be Stepped forward into the 
cool, scented room. He found himself walking upon a 
floor of polished rock-cry§tal in which his feet were mir- 
rored as in water ; he passed down an aisle of black columns 
which supported the gilded spandrils of a vaulted roof, 
The sun, shining through the eastern windows high in 
the outer wall, lit up the rich hangings decorating the 



loom. In the centte of the floor, towaids the far end 
of the hall, sat the king upon a raised couch of beaten 
bionzc that gleamed a dull red, surrounded by drapings 
in tissue of gold. His body-guard of aichers ^tood 
behind, while the councillor read aloud Nala’s petition, 
and the king looked curiously at the dwarfish exterioi of 
the prince of the Nishadas. 

Nala saluted king Rituparna, and when ordered to 
state his experience said; “Aly name is Vahuka. Theie 
is no one in the woild to equal me in the management 
of horses. I am wise m all matters of difficulty and all 
affairs of skill. In the art of cooking I surpass all others. 
I sTriive to attain success in all the arts that exis^t; in a 
number of tasks difficult of accomplishment. O king, 
show me the fruit of thy favour, and let me enter thy 
service, since 1 seek thy employment.’’ 

And the king was well pleased by tins speech, for he 
had long cherished the wish to be taught the mysteries 
of horsemanship, so that he could drive like the wind ; 
but so far he had met no one who claimed to be the fir^t 
man among charioteers. Also the haughty demeanour 
of Vahuka appealed to him in spite of his ungainly figure 



So he oidercd A^ahuka to take chatge of his i>tables, 
difcding Vaishneya to woik under him. In this way 
Nala obeyed the command of the Naga and became the 
chief and trusted charioted (^f Rituparna. He lived 
quietly in the city of Ayodhya and was lespedled by all. 
Although Nala recognised lus faithful servant Varshneya^ 
who, whilst he himself was dicing away his Icingdom, 
had earned his childicn to safety, yet he did not reveal 
himself, and that worthy man never guessed how near he 
was to his foimci master. 

Hvery evening he excited the curiosity of his com- 
panions, foi Nala recited the following prayer : 

“Wheie lieth she by famine, tlnig't and toil 
Outworn, in whom lank grief hath sown its seed ^ 

Thinks she of rae who left her m hci need ^ 

Ot does her aim about anothei coil?’’ 

Once Jivala overheard the strange dwarf reciting 
this in his sleep, and on the following morning he asked 
him ; “ For whom art thou mouinmg, O Vahuka ? 
Whose spouse doi^t thou lament, thou who art wise in 
years ? ” 

And the charioteer answered : “ There was a man 



who had a wife, famous the woild over for her beauty, 
which intoxicated like the heavy scent of night-blooming 
lilies. Calamity came upon him and he lo5t all that he 
had, but his faidiful wife followed him to the woods to 
comfort him in his wietchedness. She would have shared 
whatsoever he suffered. But m the night tlie evil that 
was within him drove him to desert her, and he left her 
alone in the wide and tctiible foreft, abounding with 
beaSts of picy. Separated from her, that man wandered 
far, oppressed by woe, and rested not by day or mght. 
Yet every evening he chanted that prayer ; every mght 
he lemembercd hei. Then, having wandered through 
the entire world, he found lefugc at last m quiet toil, 
but always he remembered hei— that woman, whose 
presence would make even the underworld seem a mansion 
of dehght, a prison seem like a rose-garden.” 



CHAPTER Yl 


, ' N the city of Kundina great pieparations 
; wcie afoot. Ever since the arrival of 

i! 

his daughtet's children, and the tragic 
news which Varshneya, the chaiioteer, 
had brought, king Bhima had been in 
a fevet of unrest. Neither he nor the queen had slept 
foi many nights, but had walked the terraces in the cool 
of midnight, asking themselves how and where their 
beautiful Damayanti and her godlike Nala could be found. 
The royal anxiety was reflefted in the ceaseless vigils at 
the shnnes, the lighting of holy fires around the altars, 
and the prayers and sacrifices of the people in the carven 
temples. Ancient Brahmans intoned the sonorous music 
of the Vedas, and sought by many praftices and my§iic 
rites some augury that would assist the king. Blutna 
would not be pacified by promises and prognostications, 
and as the days went by with s^ill no news of Damayanti, 
he grew desperate and resolved to scour the whole world 



in seaicli of her. Therefore he summoned the wisest 
of the Brahmans to appear before him^ and in full divan, 
surrounded by his three sons, who continually urged 
him to be revenged on Pushkara through immediate war,, 
delivered the following decree . 

Worthy Brahmans, go foith and search the four 
worlds and the farthest cities for Nala and Damayanti ; 
who so succeedeth and brmgeth here my daughter and 
her husband shall receive a thousand kine, broad fields 
and the tribute of a town. Failing that, he who bringeth 
word of their whereabouts shall receive the wealth of a 
thousand kine ( 

Those holy Brahmans set out, searching in all the 
cities, the provinces and far States. For long months 
they wandered, but nowhere found they any trace of 
Nala and his spouse. Day after day the watchmen upon 
the turrets of Kundina scanned the roads and mountain- 
passes for some white-robed Brahman returning with the 
long-awaited news, since not one of that noble ca^te 
would return unless with tidings, but would travel on 
and on, for ever seeking the lo^ pair. 

One of their number, named Sudeva, reached at length 



the beaufiful city of the Chedis, It was the time when 
SuYahii, the wise king of that city, was petfotmliig the 
iitual of the evening and was deep in prayer. Sudeva 
espied the king’s daughter, Sunanda, seated within the 
palace, and beside her was the form, faintly familiar, of 
a large-eyed lady, worn, emaciated, wan with sorrow, 
whose incompaiable beauty shone forth like a fire seen 
fitfully through shrouds of smoke Then thought Sudeva 
to himself : “ Surely that is Damayanti, for th tough that 
mask of melancholy I seem to see the girl whom once 
I knew.” A player of thanksgiving buri^t from his lips 
and he murmured : 

Q blessed am 1, for my eyes have seen the one who 
like fair Shri herself dcHghteih the three wot Ids, Her 
youth unchanging the full moon rescmblcth, her 
splendour illumineth all. Whose eyes make even Rati 
envious ; whose breasts, as they were moons, would 
make men mad that gaxed on ihcm. But now she lieth, 
a bruised ^alk of the lotus uprooted from her native 
lake, bespattered with the mud of existence. Misfortuaate 
and melancholy, she looketh like night when Rahu hath 
swallowed the moon; or the grooved bed of a team 



whose springs have diied. Het heart is rent and ravaged 
as the blue surface of a lotus lake is churned by the plung- 
ing of elephants j so that its swans and water-fowls are 
affrighted. Verily she of the fragile frame, of the lovely 
limbs, who deserveth to dwell in a mansion decked with 
gems, is now an uprooted lotus §talk scorched by the 
glare of the sun. I behold her there without ornaments, 
who is moft worthy of them ; she looketh hke the moon 
new-bent in heaven, but veiled by the blackest clouds, 
I behold her there without comfort, away from her loved 
ones and friends ; in exile, unknown, she liveth by the 
hope of beholding her lord. Truly it is said the be§t 
adornment of woman is a husband, however wanting in 
ornament herself. For here tliis lovely lady, without 
her spouse, shineth not. Doth Nala live separated from 
such a wife? Doth he not sicken in grief? How my 
heart grieveth when it seeth this girl of the ebon hair, 
the jet-dark eyes, waiting in woe, who should dower in 
bliss ! How long shall her slender wai^t by no lover^s 
arm be encircled ? 0, when shall this damsel, having 
crossed the ocean of woe, regain the company of her 
lord ? ” 



Having uttcied these pious iefle£Hons, Sudcva thought 
with what pleasure he would console the losl princess 
by the tidings he bore of her father and her child ten, 
Indrasen and Indrasena. Later he approached Damayanti, 
who, recognising him, at once ran across the court to 
meet him ; she buiSt into tears at the sight of one who 
reminded her of all hei dear ones in far Kundina. Eagerly 
she asked for news of her children, her father and mother 
and her brothers ; she sobbed aloud when Sudeva told 
her how well, how much grown were her son and daughter. 
And then the kind sage comforted her, saying that 
hundreds of Brahmans were ranging the wide world in 
search of Nala, and therefore, he hoped, before many 
moons had passed she would be happy in reunion with 
her lord, 

While the sage and Damayanti were tlius conversing, 
Sunanda, who had loitered beneath the colonnade on the 
far side of the court, saw her companion and playmate 
weeping bitterly in the presence of a s'trange Brahman* 
Greatly surprised by this, she watched them for a moment 
from the shadow of a painted arch, and then ran through 
the hails and corridors of the palace, across the court- 



yard and the cloistered hanging-garden, to the apattments 
of the old queen. BuiStmg in upon her mother, who 
was perfuming her hatr and robing herself for the night, 
she said breathlessly : Saiiindhri is weeping bitterly 

and tallang earnestly with a Brahman. Come now and 
see for yourself.’’ Drawn by the excitement of her 
daughter, the queen-mother left the inner apartments 
and, followed by her waiting-women, issued forth into 
the outer court. At her approach the wise Sudeva 
bowed down in salutation, and did not rise until called 
by the queen, who Straightway asked him : Who is 
this fair one? How hath she fallen into .such a plight? 
Come, enter in and tell me ail thou knoweSt of this damsel 
of celc^ial beauty.” 

Thereupon the queen-mother passed beneath the rich 
hangings, that were held apart by young slaves, into 
the high-vaulted, pillared pavilion whose walls were 
adorned with bright -coloured paintings of the gods in 
their heavenly cities. She seated herself upon a couch 
covered with purple cloth and bade lier daughter and 
Sairindhri ^tand behind her. When the waiting-women 
had arranged the jewelled cushions for her comfort, she 



begged Sudcva to be seated and to relate the tiue hiitoty 
of the beautiful Sttanger. 

“ Tins blessed lady/' said Sudeva, pointing at 
Sairindhri, '' is the daughter of king Bhima , her name 
IS Damayanti, and she is the wife of Nala, the king of 
the Nishadas. That noble king was defeated at dice 
by his brother, losing thereby his kingdom and all his 
wealth. On that same day he disappeared, unknown to 
anyone, and was followed by the faithful Damayanti. 
Since then they have been loSt and mourned by all, until 
king Bhima gave orders that hundreds of Brahmans 
should wander over the whole earth in search of them. 
And now Damayanti, at la^t, is found in the palace of 
thy son. She who is Sairindhri to thy fair Sunanda 
IS none other than our lo^t Damayanti. Of this I am 
certain, for her beauty is unrivalled, and moreover I 
can discern, beneath her drooping locks, like a moon 
hid in clouds, the soft mole resembling a lotus-bud, that 
is planted between her eyebrows. It was placed there 
at her birth by the creator himself, as a mark of royalty 
and wealth. Although she is unadorned and her body 
has been negleScd, yet Jier beauty Is manifest and shineth 



like gold. Thus by her beauty and god-given mole I 
have found her, as a ruby by its colour is found in the 
rock.^^ 

When Sunanda heard this ^tory from Sudeva, she 
grew very excited, and running towards her, lifted the 
concealing tresses from Damayanti’s brow. And there was 
the mole made visible, like the crescent moon, emerging 
from billowy clouds. Then, seeing that mark of royalty, 
Sunanda and her mother wept for joy, embracing the 
lost Damayanti with affection, who meanwhile ^ood 
silent and embarrassed. 

“ O beauteous girl/’ said the old queen, thy mother 
and I are both daughters of liigh-souled Sudaman, the 
ruler of the Dasarnas. I was with thy mother when 
thou wa^ born in our father’s palace. O beauteous one, 
my house is as much thine as is iby father’s ; thou shalt 
be honoured and treated like a daughter.” 

‘‘ I have lived so happily with ihce,” said Damayanti, 
overflowing with gladness and bowing down to her 
aunt, allhough unrecognised and unknown tliou ha^t 
cared for me, and satisfied every want, therefore I do 
not wish to break the bonds of tins sweet servitude. 



Happy as my Stay has been, I doubt not that ] would be 
liappiet' ^tilJ if I lemained. But I have been so Jong in 
exile, O allow me now to go to my home, my father^s 
palace, to see my childten, who fot so long have been 
deprived of father and mother, If thou would^t be kind 
to me, order preparations to be made that I may travel 
without delay to the country of the Vidarbhasd’ 

As thou desiiest, my dear cluld,^’ answered the 
queen-mother, “ so shall it be.” 

That same night, when the Idng of the Chedis had 
returned from hunting and had been informed of ail 
that had taken place, he was delighted, and gave orders 
that a great feaSt be prepared, and musicians and dancers 
be summoned. So at the second hour of the night, after 
the king had sacrified to Varuna and bowed to the four 
quarters of the heavens, while grey-bearded Brahmans 
intoned the liturgies of the Veda, torches were placed 
along the causeway and hundreds of lamps ill in the 
great hall of the palace. Damayanti, who had bathed In 
a rock-hewn pool through which a natural spring eddied, 
was now arrayed in the white folds of a royal gown, 
Strewn with a pattern of flower-like ^ars, wrought in 



gold. Her hair was flagrant from the anointing with 
oil of sesame and jasmine scent ; her finger-nails shone 
like coral beads, and aiound her throat she wore a Pift 
from the queen-mother, a necklace of moonstones, hung 
in nets of silver thread, looking like great drops of water 
from Kama’s heavenly lake. By her side were the queen- 
mother and Sunanda, who clapped her brace! et-unkhng 
hands to show what pleasure she derived fiom this great 
occasion, for she had truly loved her gentle companion, 
secretly envying her romantic life. But Damayanti, once 
more sliining with her immitable beauty, her eyes sparkling 
with the excitement of the moment, could not entirely 
suppress the wan smile, the sad droop of her collyrium- 
tinted eyelids that betokened the wandering of her mind 
^till through jungle and desert, over mountain and marsh, 
seeking ever faithfully for het Nala. Around the royal 
couches Stood the body-guard of archers, as motionless 
as the tall pillars of the central aisle. Their fine mail 
glittered in the flickering lamplight like jackets of silver 
sequins, and now and again a gush of red, a §tab of blue, 
showed where a ruby or lapis lazuli Studded the quiver- 
clasps and the sword hilts. 



The long lines of gueists, seated upon mats, were 
passing the time before the king’s appearance in singing 
love chants and snatches from the Vedas. Presently the 
blare of trumpets and conches, the rumble of drums, 
announced the approach of the monarch. He Strode in 
with the chowrie-bearers following behind. The whole 
concourse saluted him, and after he had pronounced a 
prayer and was seated under the scarlet awning of his 
throne, hundreds of servants busied themselves with the 
service. Dishes of burnished copper, plates of sewn 
banana leaves, were banded round, and the gueSls helped 
themselves to the delicacies of the repast. 

Meanwhile musicians in a shadowy torch-lit comer 
kept up a perpetual monotone of sound ; the soft pulsing 
of the mctal-^tringed vim mingled with the deep chords 
of the accompanying imhura^ while a muffled drum 
gave a rhythmic beat, a kind of gasping throb, to the 
queer melody of sound. The feagt went on, a riotous 
eating, for the warriors of the party were soon inflamed 
with draughts of soma juice that circulated in caived 
vessels of ndiimham wood. Then damsels with tinkling 
ankle-bells and lithe forms, like grasses swaying in the 



breeze^ danced to the mad rhythms of the music. The 
torches burnt low, and the mght advanced, until presently 
the queen-mother, Damayanti and Sunanda, who showed 
her little buds of teeth in peals of laughter, left the feaSt 
and retired to rest. Long after that, they heard the 
singing of the men, the distant thrumming of the 
instruments. 

All that night Damayanti did not sleep ; arising at 
the first flush of daybreak, she went out to bathe in the 
quiet pool under the palm-grove in the gardens. By the 
time she had reached its flower-dotted margin, the burning 
disc of the sun had soared Into the sky and burSl into 
flaming radiancy. She surprised a peacock drinking there ; 
her approach frightened a green-throated duck into flight, 
which with neck outstretched and paddles trailing, showing 
a dazzling splendour of outspread wing, shot up from 
the M surface, so that the palm-ttee images shivered 
and rocked, and the bright mirror crinkled in a thousand 
interse£Hng ripples. With a bank of pampas-grass for 
screen, she disrobed and plunged into the pool. When 
she ^tood up and put her hands to her hair, the water 
ju^t lapping at the curve of her breads, she looked in 



lici siendet grace like a solitary water-lily opening its 
petals to the sun. 

Returning to her chamber, her ablutions now per- 
formed, she found her waiting-woman, who, after rubbing 
her all over with saffron, robed her in a gorgeous purple- 
corded garment smelling of nard, which ail night had hung 
upon a tree and received the blessing of Brahmans. 
Following that, she devoted herself to her morning 
prayers, sprinkling water to Agnt with face turned towards 
the sun. Sunanda and her mother entered, and together 
with them Damayanti went out into the courtyard, where 
preparations for her journey were being made. They 
were to set forth about the hour of sunset. The fir^t 
thing her eyes reeled upon was the gorgeous palanquin, 
which §tood on the ground beside the fountain. It was 
made of carved juniper-wood decorated with gilded 
bulls’ heads and jewel-studded lotus-blooms. Fine blue 
curtains hung around it, and soft cushions and rugs of 
dyed antelope lay upon the couch. Standing beside it 
were six Stalwart bearers who were testing the carrying- 
poles and leathers. Behind were fifty porters adjusting 
the thongs of their bales, wliich held the food and drink 



of the paitf and tich clothing for the princess. All day 
the palace was in a fever of buMe and excitement, seivants 
hastened with messages through the halls and corridors, 
coffeis were cairied out into the courtyard. And when 
evening came, the escort of a hundred archers, under 
the command of the king’s mosT: trusted officer, had 
gathered at the palace gate. Upon the turrets trumpeters 
were waiting to honoui the departing Damayanti with 
loyal notes, llie queen and Sunanda embraced tlieir 
beautiful kinswoman, who had dwelt with them as a 
Stranger and from whom they were loth to part so soon , 
the king of the Chedis saluted her and called upon the 
gods to proteff her on her journey. 

Then, with tears in her eyes, amidst the salutations of 
the soldiers, Damayanti Stepped into the golden palanquin. 
The six giants bent to the white poles and tooled leathers, 
and swinging the litter on to their shoulders, with slow,, 
majestic brides marched towards the gates which bad 
now been opened, while fanfares of trumpets rang out 
from the turrets on the palace walls. Archers marched 
beside the litter and at the head of the procession, which, 
moving at a brisk pace, was soon clear of the palace 





CMPTER VII 


FTER many days of weary travelling the 

f 

escort of Daniayanti was one morning 

I 

met by outriders from Kundina, for 

I 

the w^atchcrs who for months had kept 

ceaseless vigil on the ramparts had 
espied them in the fat di^ance, A young horseman 
sped with the news back to the city and soon the tidings 
were joyfully proclaimed by everyone ; The princess 
Damayanti returns , tlie king's daughter is found." One 
of the royal chariots was sent to meet the party and to 
bring the princess and ihe holy Brahman Sudeva with 
utmost speed to the palace. A few yojanas from the city 
walls the car met the travellers, and soon, having descended 
from her palanquin and seated herself beside the charioteer, 
Damayanti was racing down the wide road towards the 
northern gate of her father’s city. There crowds of 
citi2:ens received her with great rejoicings, and all along 
the broad avenue to the palace weeping and singing 






throngs made her welcome. In the palace coiiityaid she 
was greeted by her father king Bhima and her three 
brothers, who embraced her loyingly, shedding tears of 
joy over her. Then wrth all respe6i: she was condufled 
to the private apartments of the women, where she found 
her mother and her hand-maidens weeping and laughing 
with delight to behold once more their beautiful princess. 
She greeted them all tenderly, then inquired where were 
her children Indrasen and Indrasena. Immediately the 
smiling, pretty babes were brought in from an adjacent 
room, and then Damayantf s heart overflowed with joy ; 
such bliss it was to clasp in her arms those dear ones 
from whom she had parted, seemingly so many yeais 
ago. 

The king spent long hours that day in prayers and 
thanksgiving, performing the mo^t elaborate ritual of 
sacrifices to the gods, who at la^t had favoured the 
return of his lo§t daughter. To Sudeva, the venerable 
Brahman who had discovered the exiled princess, he 
gave, as he had promised, a thousand kine, much wealth 
of gold and silver, and the tribute annually of a whole 
village, . 



All that night, within the rose-coloured pyramids of 
the temple, the songs and music of the priests went on ; 
Damayanti could hear it like a muffled throbbing, as she 
lay down to leSt after her long journey. But in her 
sleep she could see lord Nala, Ic^t in a dense forest, 
towards whom she was struggling through clinging 
creepers and coarse branches that lashed her naked limbs. 
So in the moining, although recovered from fatigue, 
she was unhappy, moodily downcast ; and the queen, 
her mother, entering her chamber to greet her and 
accompany her to the rock-pools for bathing, observed 
her wan countenance, her tearful, unhappy eyes. 
She asked hei daughter what could ail her on this 
day, that was to be a festival in her honour for the 
whole city. 

Damayanti sobbed in her mother’s arms. “ O mother, 
if thou would^t sec me live,” she said, “ thou musst bring 
my Mala to me, for I cannot pass a single day, nor re§t 
a single night, without thinking of him, longmg for that 
hero among men. O mother, surely there is news of him ; 
will he not soon be here ? ” 

But the queen could not answer ; she was silent and 



sorrowful ; how could she tell Damayanti what many 
thought by now’’ — that Nak had perished in the fores^t 
through hunger, or wild beasts, or m some fierce con- 
flagration ? She burst into tears and left the apartment 
with her waidng-women. Then for manv hours the 
mourning rooms in the far coiner of the palace were 
filled with lamentations, for wlieii the t|uecn sorrowed 
all the women of the palace wept too. 

She determined at las^t to go to her husband and tell 
him all, for she could not bear to think of it alone, and 
was bewildered with the darkness of grief. She found 
the king m his retiring-room, where he was reisting from 
the heat of noon, fanned incessantly with dyed chowriCB, 
which were swept backwards and forwards by tall slaves. 
“ O my husband/’ she said, “ thy daughter Damayanti 
mourncth on account of Nala. She hath herself, over- 
coming all bashfulness, declared her heart to me. She 
cannot live happily, nor reft dreamlcssly, without her 
beloved Nala. Oh, let thy men use every means to 
discover him, range every land in search of him.” 

The king, who but yefterday had been overjoyed at 
his daughter’s homecoming, was now plunged into 



digress and anxiety. Accordingly he summoned certain 
wise Brahmans to attend his audience at the fourth hour 
of that day. Until that hour arrived his brow was 
wrinkled in perplexity and worried sighs escaped him, 
The deep gong aroused him to his sense of duty, and he 
walked towards the council-hall. The holy Brahmans 
were assembled, a white-robed, majestic gathering, Standing 
in long lines amidst the thic]^, ma^t-like pillars of the 
marble hall. These pillars were golden, decorated with 
neat designs of fore^ blooms worked in Atones of different 
colours. The doors that opened on big echoing cor- 
ridors were of teak Inlaid with ebony and ivory, and 
furnished with locks of white silver that could be opened 
only by artifice without a key. Upheld by the forest of 
columns, whose capitals were carved groups of lions or 
elephants, was the ponderous roof of beaten copper that 
rose in the centre to a dome of black onyx, whereon was 
carved a frieze of monsters with such boldness, in high 
relief, that it seemed as if at any moment they might 
spring to the ground. 

As the king entered and took his seat under the 
canopy of the canned green throne, set upon a low slab 



of white poiphyiy, the whole coticomse bowed clown in 
reverence. Then he signed to them to be seated and 
began explaining the sad plight of his daughter, Stnring 
them to wonderful pity and solicitude ; and finally he 
exhoited them to exeit tiemendous energy in the search 
for Nala. Kmg Bhima then called his daughter to him, 
so that they shouki all see her drawn fcatuics, the 
withering lotus of her countenance, and by that be urged 
to unending endeavour. And Damayanti, when she had 
been told the leason for this assembly, addressed the 
Brahmans with great earnestness, saying : O holy 

men, ye shall chant in every realm, in every assembly of 
men, e\Tn to the smallest, these words : 

' Beloved gambler, why did^t thou go away 
Aftei removing half of my garment ? 

Why did«5l thou leave, as she slept in the forest, 

Thy dear wife, so devoted to thee ? 

Yet she Stayeth, as thou ha^ commanded. 

Clothed in but half a lobe, expedbing thee 
And burning with grief! ’ 

This shall ye say again and again, so that he shall 
be consumed by a fire of remorse as the foref>t is destroyed 
in a fire fanned by winch Then ye must say ; 



‘ Is not the wife to be caied for and shekel ed ^ 

Why ha'51 thou, so honouiable, knowing ihy duty, 
blegleded thy vows 

Mailer of wisdom, of fame, why att thou cruel ? 

Alas, that mv own ill-luck should cause all this ! 

O tiger among men, have pity on me * 

Oft have I beaid thee voice the tule 
That kindness the higheiJt virtue is ’ 

Then, if anyone answers you, ye shall seek him out 
and, knowing him, learn who he is and where he dweileth, 
and, whatever answer he giveth ye shall bring back to me. 
Furthermore, great care mii^t be taken left anyone know 
that the words ye utter are from me, or that yc will 
return to me. But remember, discover whether he that 
answereth is wealthy or poor, whether he is mighty or 
destitute of power ; I beseech you, learn all about him.” 

And the Brahmans muttered their promises, a deep- 
voiced chorus, and, after chanting a prayer, filed out of 
the council chamber. 

Within a few hours the bells of the temple pyramids 
began to toll, and sacred horns were blown from the 
high terraces of the sandtuary, while within the dark 
naves, to the accompaniment of music and singing, 
hundreds of holy men sacrificed to Brahma 'and Agni 



before setting out from Kundina. The religious ordi- 
nances were kept up far into the night, allowing but a 
few hours for sleep, before the sun lit up the rose-tintcd 
tuiiets of the city, and warmth drove the bluish-white 
banks of misT:s away. Then at the four main gales of the 
city were groups of Brahmans waiting for the guard to 
roll back the towering portals at the hrSl hour of the day. 

A herald from the rampaits of the palace trumpeted 
the signal, and the great gates opened upon the undu- 
lating plain §ti etching to the four quarters of the sky. 
The wise Brahmans ftepped forth into the limitless spaces 
of the earth to look for Nala ; they marched on briskly, 
each carrying only a tall Staff and a gourd. Far and 
wide they went searching for him amongst the mountains 
of the north, the deserts of the south, and the dense 
jungles of the east and \vc§t They searched for him in 
cities, m distant villages and remote refuges of ascetics, 
even in places inhabited only by cow-herds, and everywhere 
they recited the pleading words of Damayantf. 

For a long time no news filtered through to Kundina ; 
a mood of despair settled upon the dwellers ih the palace ; 
into the J)rincess’s eyes an unnatural light had crept ; she 



had giowii thill and pale through ceaseless pining. Until 
one day a hoiseniaii brought word to the king’s daughter 
that a Biahman, hj name Pamada, was at the aty gates, 
and had Stated tliat he had news for the princess. Dama- 
yanti ordered him to be conduced to a certain secluded 
Lerrace in the gardens, where she would await him, for 
she wished to hear the fir§t message from her loSt Nala 
alone. In a little while Parnada appeared, having batlied 
and rented after his long journey. He saluted the princess 
and said : 

“ O Damayanti, in seeking for the king of Nishada 
I wandered to the city of Ayodhya and entered the court 
of Ritupaina, There I recited those words of ihinc, 
but neither that ruler nor his courtiers paid any heed, 
although I uttered them repeatedly. At la^t the king 
thought I was mocldng him with some obscure riddle 
and dismissed me from the court. I had left the palace 
and was crossing the outer courtyard when I was accosted 

f 

by the king’s charioteer, named Vahuka. This man is 
an exceedingly ugly dwarf, but he is a skilful and intrepid 
driver, and is well acquainted, moreover, with the sub- 
tleties of the art of cooking. He appeared to be in great 



distress, sighing fiequently and buigung into tears again 
and again. He inquired of my welfaic, wlience 1 had 
travelled and why I had recited those words, f said it 
was a message that only one man would fully understand, 
and thereupon he answered these words : 

* Chaste womca in di§ticss themselves pt ote6t, 

Seeming heaven thereby ; though loids eled 
May leave them, they aie not by wrath debased. 

For women chaiSte lead slender hves encased 
In shimng virtue, like Resplendent mail. 

With one so unlucky, |rhose only cloth 
Was Stolen by those buds, of what avail 
Can anger be ^ She mu§t not chciish wrath 
Against her husband in such piteous phght. 

Who lost all he had in a single night.* 

“ When he had said that he turned away with a sigh 
and went towards the palace Stables, 1 had already been 
acquainted with all his circums^nccs, therefore I memorised 
his words and set out that same evening for Kundina. 
Now thou iMt heard all. Can^t thou find significance in 
the dwarfs words ? ” 

Damayanli wondered in her heart what this could 
mean, coming from a man so unsightly; she begged 



Pamada to take leSt and refieshmcnt while she went to 
inform the king of his return. But this she did not do ; 
instead she crept quietly into the private apartments of 
her mother, where, with tearful eyes, she told her all. 
And they discussed with one another the puzzle, that 
here certainly was the voice of Nala, yet the charioteer 
of Rituparna resembled in no respedl the king of Nishada. 
They debated long by what means this mysterious Vahuka 
could be brought to Kundina, and how they would be 
certain that he was indeed Nala. Pwcntually Damayanti 
hit upon a plan ; she thought that if Rituparna could be 
told that she was about to hold another Svayamvara^ 
believing Nala dead, then he would mo§t certainly come, 
and as a matter of course bring his chief charioteer 
Vahuka with him. She said to her mother : But my 
father, the king, must not know of this. O mother, if 
thou desire^t my welfare, aft so that the king may noi 
hear of my intention, I will send for Sudeva, that 
foremost of Brahmans, now, and in thy presence 1 will 
order him to set out without delay for the city of Ayodhya ; 
for it was by his subtlety that T was discovered and brought 
back speedily to my royal home.'*’ 



Eager to put lieJ idea into aQioiij the princess buiricd 
out to where Parnada was legling and thanked him pro- 
fusely for all he had done, saying : “ When Nala leturncth 
here, O Brahman, J will bestow on thee wealth In 
abundance, lliou hasT: done for me what no one else 
can do , ihrough thee I shall regain my lo^t lord."*^ And 
the high~S{)ulcd Parnada comforted her, blessed her, and 
went his way, regarding his mission as successful. 

When he had gone, Damayanti sent a messenger to 
summon Sudeva, and waited restlessly and agitatedly for 
his arrival. Wlien that venerable Brahman at laSt appeared 
in the presence of the queen and her daughter, he 
was surprised at the earnestness with which Damayanti 
addressed him. 

“ O Sudeva,’’ she said, “ go thou to Ayodliya as 
fast as thy feet can carry thee, and as Straighi as the ciow 
flies, and tell king Rituparna, who rules there, that Bhima’s 
daughter Damayanti will hold another Svayamvara, that 
all the kings and piinces are coming hither for it, that 
there IS no time to lose ; for, calculating the date from 
the day on which you left Kutidma, the ceremony will 
be held to-morrow. Urge that repressor of foes to come 





CHAPTER VIII 


jiN due course the faithful Sudeva ariived 

1 

’ i ' ' i! at the couit of Ritupatiia and was 

' '' ushered with customary foimality and 

' ' I tespeft into the king’s presence. The 

monarch of Ayodhya was enjoying a 
game of dice, which he played with consummate skill, 
with several captains of the guard and his favourite 
charioteers. Two of the players started in surprise 
when the messenger from Kundina was announced, 
but the mighty son of Bhangasura threw his dice 
before attending to the Stranger, Then, settling himself 
back upon the embroidered couch on which he 
reclined at ease, the king ordered Sudeva to deliver 
his message. 

After saluting the king in reverence the holy Brahman 
told all that Damayanti had direfted him to say; lie 
declared that by now the preparations for the Suyamvara 
would b(5 almost complete, and added, calculating care* 



fullf, that on the next day aftei sunrise the princess of 
Kundiiia would choose a second husband. 

Ritupaina received this announcement with great 
excitement and satisfadion. He turned to Vabuka, hts 
dwarf charioteer, sa}dng enthusiastically : “ Thou art 

exceedingly skilled at tiaining and dtivmg horses, O 
Vahuka. Now is the chance to show thy prowess ; 
thou shalt diive me to Damayanti’s Svayewwara in a single 
day f 

The ugly Vahuka bowed obediently, but in his heart, 
that was Still the heart of Nala, there was the bitter agony 
of soriow. Grief pieiced him like a sword , he thought 
that perhaps Damayanti was doing this out of despcia- 
tion ; yet, on the othei hand^ that she might have conceived 
this riiagnificent plan for his sake, as she had done before* 
But in this world/' be said to himself, “ it is manifest 
everywhere that woman's nature is inconi?tant. But my 
offence was great, and perhaps she is aff:ing thus because 
she no longer loves me. Perhaps her Jove for me has 
died through our long separation. Yet my slender, 
graceful wife, who is 'sorrowing for me, will certainly 
not do that. Is she not the mother of my ‘children ? 



\Vbether this icport be ttuc ot false, I shall find out by 
going thither myself, and thus seti^e Ritupaina and my 
own ends too.” 

Being thus resolved, yet unhappy of heart, Vahuka 
saluted the king and returned to the royal {^tables to 
seled hoiscs foi the joutney. The king of Kosala made 
ha^ty picparations, calling for his travelling cloak of 
puiplc wool and foi a casket of jewels to be presented 
to Damayanti , he himicd the captain who was buckling 
the swoid about the royal wai:?t, and sent slaves to urge 
Vahuka to expedite the scledlion of the horses* 

In the Jstables the chief charioteer with moiunful eye 
scrutinised each animal in the long line of horses, exam- 
ining their foreheads, their fetlocks, their hoofs. After 
caieful deliberation he seledcd four highly bred Steeds 
that wete Ican-fleshcd, yet ftrong and capable of great 
energy, lie saw that they were free from all inauspicious 
marks, such as having ten curls of hair upon the forehead, 
that each had wide nostrils and swelling checks, and, 
although sensitive, was very docile. And, remembering 
that they were bom in the country of Sindhu, he knew 
they were as fleet as the winds. 



Valiuka Jed tlie horses forfh into the yaid and began 
to harness them to the towering cliaiiot of the Icing, 
While he was thus employed, deafened by the clatter of 
hoofs, the clanging of golden chains and heavy^ leathers 
and the creaking of gigantic wheels, Riluparna hurried 
into the yatd, ready now to mount the car. But when 
he saw the high-backed, lean horses which Vahuka had 
selefted, he frowned with annoyance, exclaiming : 

“ What meanest thou by this, Vahuka ? This is no 
time for jesting. How can these horses carry us a thousand 
yojanas in a single day ? ” 

The charioteer replied : “ Each of these horses, O 
mavS^ter, bears twelve curls — one on his forehead, one on 
each of his temples, four on his sides, four on his chegt, 
and one on the cre^t of his back. Therefore I say that 
J am sure these Steeds will carry us to the land of Vidarbha. 
But if, O king, thou woulcEt rather choose some others, 
point them out to me, and I will yoke them for thee.^* 
At that the king was satisfied. “I am not well versed 
in the science of horses as thou art, Vahuka, Yoke 
itlioii the be^, but speedily,” 

Therefore Vahuka soon harnessed those four glossy 



steedb to the caiveti cai, and all was in readiness for the 
lomney. Gathering the teins in his hands he made the 
hoises fall on then knees, and bowed low himself as the 
mighty king of Kosala mounted his car. Then, springing 
up into his place, with Varshneya stationed behind him, 
Vahuka raised up the horses by a skilful flick of the leins 
and faced them tound for the ^tart. The horses were 
fretting, straining at the reins, and Vahuka soothed them 
with magical, licpid words. When all was ready he 
urged tlicm forward by sharp cries and a rhythmic sweep 
of the reins, out from the palace pieciiifts and down 
the broad ^tieet, towards the Gate of the Sun. The 
wheels rattled and roared over the wooden paving of 
the road, gathering speed as the hoises raced towards 
the towering eaten portals. The sentinels upon the 
turrets saw them pass through with the noise and rapidity 
of a hutricane hurling down a ravine. Then, to the 
ai^tonishmcnt of all who beheld it, the car rose from the 
level plain and soared higher and higher into the air, 
until 11 seemed a ball of fire rushing towards the face of 
the sun. 

King Rituparna was amazed at the incredible speed 



of those slim hotses, and wondered greatly at the power 
that could make them ride the wide spaces of the sky 
as fleet as the very winds. Varshneya was struck by 
the remarkable skill with which Vahuka guided the 
Steeds and urged them on to the utmoS^t, and from his 
Station juSt behind him, watching his inspired handling 
of the reins, he refledted that here was maSlery worthy of 
keen-eyed Matali, the charioteer of the gods. Yet, he 
mused, how came Vahuka by such magnificent powers ? 
Had Salihotra, the master of the equetaan lore, taken 
upon himself tliis form so ugly? But perhaps Vahuka 
had acquired Iris knowledge and skill from king Nala, 
for indeed it seemed that no other man but Nala could 
equal him. Furthermore, he remembered that Vahuka 
and Nala were of the same age. If this was not the 
powerful, heroic Nala, then he must be somebody of 
equal knowledge, Illustrious persons often walk the 
earth in disguise in consequence of great misfortune, or 
to obey the didates of the Sha^lras. Therefore this 
unsightly person might well be king Nala despoiled of 
his matchless beauty. In years they are the same and 
equal In accomplishment j only in personal appearance do 



they difFei. I feel sure he is king Nakif* Thus Varshneya 
reasoned to himself as he watched the consummate skill 
of the dwarf chaiioteer, while Ritupama was delighted 
and a little envious of the cunning with wlilch Vahuka 
held the reins, observing admiringly the concentration 
and ardour which urged him at superhuman speed 
towards the far city of Kundina. 

On and on went the car, coursing through the air 
like a gigantic condor sweeping from summit to summit. 
Over peaks and valleys, rivers and piled mountains, over 
endless green waves of forest swiftly they passed. Wide 
lakes appeared as small as rock-pools and were like uncut 
crystals set upon the bosom of the mountains. Gorges 
and long ravines were mete scratches upon the va^t plan 
of the earth, and far away a white line showed where 
mighty falls rolled noiselessly, ceaselessly in a bank of 
foam. Cides and villages, white flecks caielcssly daubed 
here and there upon the prevailing ocean of green, were 
passed by and out of sight in an instant. 

On they went at tempe^uous speed, the wind singing 
and shrieking about them; their hair and garments 
blown backwards, the latter billowing out like great sails, 



the manes of the hoises bent befoie the mslilng air. When 
they had thus covered more than a quarter of the wav, 
the king's cloak was torn from his shoulders by the 
fierce wind, and dropped to earth far behind. Rituparna 
was extremely agitated at such a loss and immediately 
desired Yabuka to icin in the horses, to descend, so that 
Varshneya could recover the garment. But Vahuka 
replied : ‘‘ Thy lobe is far behind, O king. We have 
already travelled one jqjana from it. Therefore it 
cannot be recovered unless we turn back." 

And the royal son of Bhangasura was unable to 
remonstrate. But not long after he saw in the foie^ 
over which they were passing a beautiful Vibldtaka tree 
laden with fruits. And turning to the charioteer sud- 
denly, he shouted, though almost bereft of breath by 
the force of the wind : A man cannot know everything, 
cannot compass the whole continent of knowledge, 
O Vahuka. Thou showe^t thy excellence in the science 
of horses, now I will show thee my high proficiency in 
calculation. SeeSt thou yonder tree? The leaves and 
fruits of that tree which He scattered on the ground 
beneath it exceed those that remain on it respeifiively 



by one hundred and one. The branches of the tree Imve 
hfty million leaves and two thousand and ninety-five 
fruits Do thou examine them for thyself and pronounce 
me right.” 

Vahuka thereupon Stayed the car, leplying: O 

crusher of foes, thine is a speculation beyond my per- 
ception. But I will prove it through the dired evidence 
of my senses. J will cut down the Yibkitaka tree and 
in thy presence count the fruits and leaves. Meanwhile 
Vaishneya shall hold the reins.” The king liad not 
anticipated a challenge of that sort and urged Vahuka 
not to tariy, since there was no time to lose. However, 
the charioteer answered humbly yet firmly : us 

halt a little while, or, if thou ait in so much hurry, take 
Varshneya as thy charioteer and go on. The road lies 
hence straight and even.” 

Rituparna became apprehensive of not reaching Kun- 
dina in time for the Svayamvara-, he sought to soothe 
Vahuka with conciliatory words. “ Thou art the fore- 
most charioteer,” he said ; there is none other like 
thee in the world, for thou art second only to Malali, 
who drives the chariot of the Mng of heaven. It is 



tiirough thy pi-ofoiind horse-ioie and thy help that 1 
hope to leach Yidarbha before the dawn I am in thy 
hands, O Vahuka. Do not §tand in the way of my desire. 
Any wish thou has^t I will grant, if to-moirow I see the 
sun rise over red Kimdina.” 

To this Vahuka answered ; “ Not until I have counted 
the fruits and leaves of this tree will 1 continue the 
journey to Vidaibha.’' 

“ Well, then, count them/’ agreed the king leludanlly. 
“ Thou wilt sec as soon as thou ha‘?t counted pait of 
this blanch that 1 was right.” 

Vahuka jumped down from the car and with lus^ty 
^rokes of his swoid felled the ticc. After much counting 
he was Struck with amazement that what the king had 
said was cortedl. “ Thy power is wonderful, O monarch. 
I wish thou would^t teach me to know all this.” And 
the king, whose heart was set on winning the fair princess, 
and therefore mo^t intent on resuming the journey speedily^ 
replied : By a knowledge of dice F have become pro- 

ficient in numbers/’ 

When Vahuka heard this he begged the king to 
impart all he knew about dice in return foi? his own 



great knowledge of horses. And Rituparna, beaung in 
mind the importance of preserving his chanoteebs good 
will if Damayanti’s Svnyamvara vras to be reached in timCj 
and also his long-chciished wish to possess the science 
of horses, agreed to it. 

“ So be it, then,” said Ritiiparna , “ I will reveal to 
thee all the secrets ot dicing, but thou mu^t reserve for 
me the equine mysteries until a more favouiable time.” 

The royal promise having been made, and, moreover, 
anxious to resume the journey, Rituparna immediately 
began to in^trud Vabuka in the moi?t intricate problems 
of dicing. 

As the secret wisdom entered his mind lo be Stored 
for ever in his memory, Vahuka seemed to be oveicome 
by a trance, his face became fixed and pale, his body 
rigid, so that his dwarfish figure appeared even more 
hideous in this convulsion. But his heart, which after 
all was the heart of Nala, was rent by a tempestuous 
upheaval ; it beat and throbbed wildly as though at any 
moment it would burSfc the imprisoning bosom. At 
last the evil Kali who had long afflided the body of 
king Nak was driven out, and as he emerged he vomited 



incessantly in green and scailet breams the burning 
poison of Karkotaka. Thus as Kali, imprisoned by 
Damayanti's curse, came out of the king’s body, so the 
fire of the Naga’s bite also left the treacherous spirit of 
gambling. Immediately Nala had recovered from his 
disruption he was filled with wrath and began cursing 
Kah, but the spirit, frightened and trembling, with 
supplicating hands, begged Inm to control his anger, 
saying : I will make thee illu^rious, O king. Indra- 

sena’s mother cursed me in anger when thou did^t desert 
her. And ever since, residing in thee, I have suffered, 
burning night and day with the venom of the prince of 
snakes. Do not curse me, O mighty king, I am afraid 
and seek thy prote(fiion. If thou showeft mercy to me 
now, whosoever shall recite thy history shall have no 
fear of me.” 

And so king Nala, earnestly beseeched by Kali in 
tills manner, controlled his wrath, and thereupon the 
frightened spirit entered at once into the Vibkitaka tree* 
But all the while this conversation was going on Kali 
was invisible to the others, who did not notice anything 
untoward. Yet from that day, through the* touch of 



Kali, the Yibkitaka tree lo5t all its beamy, and its fiuils 
became uneatable. 

Now Nala, freed from bis affli&oiis and calamities, 
was tilled with gicat joy and boundless cneigy. He 
mounted the car again, and urged the fiery-footed Steeds 
onwaid, so that they sprang into the air as before, like 
cteatuies endowed with wings. He drove at a furious 
pace towards Vidaibha, so that Ritupama and Vaishneya 
were amazed, marvelling greatly that the dwarf Vahuka 
should possess equestrian skill that would not shame 
the cele^ial Matali, Onwards for hundreds upon hundreds 
of jojams they sped, now throwing a shadow as of a 
huge eagle upon the green slopes of the hills, now riding 
across wide savannahs of white clouds which airtained 
the face of the earth far below, On and on until they 
could see in the dim distance, delicately outlmed again^ 
the hoiizon, the turrets and domes of the rosc-red city 
of Kundma, 



CHAPTER IX 


; i .jflE sun was already low in the wtit and 
!j, T / ' throwing Ins slant-beams upon the 
w sky-going chariot, so that it seemed 
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aureole, when far below Vaishneya saw 
the rich and fertile plain that lay about Kundina. The 
long shadows of the palm-groves Stretched across the 
green fields of wheat , the pink flush of the low clouds 
was reflefted and redoubled by the walls and roofs of 
Kundma to a deep tint of rose- 

Looking down from his car, Rituparna was amazed 
at the wondrous beauty of Bhima’s city. At that 
hour, when all the colours of sunlight are spilt on 
the sky, and milk-white clouds are born miraculously 
from the cooling air, swatliing as with lace the 
pyramids and turrets of the city, lightly veiling the 
deep-green fields, it seemed to him from that great 
height a gigantic ruby set in a clasp of emerald and 



peail, as though it was a jewelled dtadcni eiowning 
ihe earth. 

Vahuka now called some mysterious words to the 
horses and the chariot began to descend towatds the 
broad highway that tan by the iivei. With infinite gtace 
and sldll he brought the caiven car to the road once moic, 
but did not diminish in any degree the speed of the horses. 
They soon traversed the wide, even expanse of the plain, 
approaching well before the fall of night the western 
gale of Kundina. The watchers on the tin rets there 
vowed they had seen a chariot of file descend from the 
fiery rim of the sun, but vanish from sight as it touched 
the earth. Then, as the distant rumble of Kituparna’s 
car grew louder, many of them were afraid, believing it 
to be the approach of India upon some dreadful expe- 
dition of revenge. The roar, that increased speedily to 
a deafening crescendo, roused at last the captain of the 
guard, who swore the noise was like the thunder of all 
the heavens vSOimdlng at once. But when he perceived 
the magnificent chariot making with incredible swiftness 
towatds the city, he ordered the gates to be flung open 
and Rationed archers and trumpeters upon the ramparts.. 



Valixikii drew up outside the walls, and the captain of 
the western watch went out to examine the Jtiangers. 
When he understood who they were, he sent runners to 
the palace bearing the tidings. In a little while a royal 
herald appeared at the gate, bidding Rituparna enter 
Kimdina as a gueSt of the king. 

So with a rattle and lumbering of the car that filled 
all the points of the hotizon Nala drove once more into 
the city of his kinsman. And the Steeds of Nala that 
were ^ill in the palace tables, hearing the familiar rumble, 
became excited, neighing and champing in their Stalls, 
tossing their manes in sheer delight. 

Damayanti, reding at that time upon a balcony, also 
heard the noise of the chariot ; she thought It was like 
the deep roar of the clouds in the rainy season. And 
she wondered greatly over that tremendous sound, for 
it was like the clatter of Nala’s car, in the days of yore 
when he used to drive his own ^eeds. King Bhima, 
walking with his councillors in the private gardens, also 
heard it and thought at once of Nala, The peacocks on 
the terraces, the elephants in the babies, hearing that 
sound too, thought it was the roll of thunder, and, facing 








the dueftioii of it, began to screech and bellow, filling the 
evening quietude with excited cries. 

Suddenly stirted by the thought that Nala might be 
near, Damayanti became wrapt in ecstasy. Her weary 
soul was again possessed by the old fierce longing. She 
muttcied to herself : “ Surely king Nala has come, for 
the rattle of his car that fills the whole universe gladdens 
my heart. I shall die if I see not Nala soon : my hero 
of countless virtues whose face is as bright as the moon. 
How can J live another day and not be clasped In his 
toing embrace ! O, if the lord of Nishada, whose voice 
is as deep as the clouds, conieth not to me to-day, 1 shall 
la}' myself down upon a pyie of golden flames. If my 
noble Idng, who Is as powerful as a lion and endowed 
with the vigour of an ichor-streaming elephant, does not 
come to me soon, I shall die. Never spake he an untrue 
woid, even in je!?t, nor did he any wrong to others. O my 
exalted Nala, thou art forgiving, heroic and munificent, 
and mightier than all other kings. I know thou haSl 
been faithful to thy marriage vows and all this time iMt 
loved only me. Night and day how I have dwell on 
thee, recounting thy perfedions in my dreams i O, if 



tins be not thee, dear Nala, my heatt will break with 
grief' 

Her agitation thus lent a fuither wildness to her 
sorrow. She hurried from the balcony down to the 
terrace that overlooked the courtyard. There she saw 
Iving Rilupaina in his maje^ic car with Varshneya and 
Vahuka, and her father advancing to welcome Inm. 

Rituparna descended from the chariot and saluted 
Bhima, by whom he was received with great respeft, but 
when he looked about he was ama?.ed to sec no signs 
of any preparations, no trace of pageantry for the 
Svajdmmra. Moreover, the monarch of Kundina was 
equally suipnsed and puzzled at this unexpeded visit of 
Rituparna, for he was completely unaware of Damayantf s 
plan. “ Welcome, O Rituparna, but what is the occasion 
of this thy visit ? ” Bhima said. 

But Rituparna's intelligence w’as as keen as his prowess 
was unbafifled, and, seeing there were no other kings or 
princes in attendance nor any concourse of Brahmans, 
and not hearing any talk relating to the Svayamuara^ 
answered after quick refledion : “ I have come hither to 
pay my respeds to thcc.’^ 



kini! Bbima sraied in aftonishment on healing this , 
jt seemed incredulous that a niighly king should travel 
a thousand yojanas foi just that. He said to himself* 
IV) pass ovei other sovereigns and leave behind him 
innumeiablc couiitiies, simply to pay respects to me, 
cannot be the tiue reason of Ins aiiival. Such a tiifliny: 

o 

pretext would not biiinr him here. But perhaps T shall 
learn the true teason in the future.” And although the 
king thought thus, he behaved most courteously and 
hospitably tcvwards Rituparna, begging him to enter 
and be at case. Honoured in this manner by good- 
heaitctl Bhima, the king of Ayodhyawas satisfied, and with 
delight and thankfulness went through to his appointed 
quaitcrs, followed by the servants of the royal household 
who were to serve him. Meanwhile Varshneya and 
\^ahuka had taken the car to the Stables and unyoked 
the horses, as was their nightly duty, they watered 

the {^tceds and tended them according to rule. 

But Damayanii, greatly bewildered by all she had 
seen and heard, debated within herself : Whose was 
that tremendous car-rattle? It was as loud as Naiads 
and yet 4t was not he. Perchance Varshneya has learnt 



the art from Nak, and so the tattle of a cat d liven by 
limi would seem like the chaiioteeting of the king Or 
is Rituparna as skilled as Nak, so that the tattle of his 
car IS like my lord’s ? ” And as she refleftcd thus she 
obseivcd far off on the other side of the courlyaid Vahuka 
deep m thought, seated upon the side of the chariot. 

Then she made up her mind and went into hei pi ivate 
chamber, calling for Kesmi, one of her hand-maidens. 
She told Kesim to go at once and discover who was the 
unsightly, dwarfish charioteer sitting by tlie car. Ap- 
proaching him cautiously and with soft woids,” said 
Damayanti, ‘hmake thou the usual inquiries of courtesy 
and learn all particulars truly. For from the feelings of 
peace in my mind and delight to my heart 1 believe he 
is none other than Nak. When thou ha;?t inquiicd after 
his welfare, thou shalt speak unto him the words which 
Farnada spake to him before. Finally, be sure to under- 
stand and remember the reply he may make to that.” 

The hand-maiden went accordingly to the .^tables and 
addressed Vahuka modestly in these words ; O foremo^ 
of men, thou art welcome. I wish thee happiness. Hear 
now the words of princess Damayanti. She desircth to 



know wlien yc all set out and with what object ye iiave 
come hither ’’ 

And Vahuka answered : “ The illutoous king of 

Kosala had heard from a Brahman that Damayanti would 
hold a second Svajamvara, Therefore he came here at 
once with the help of miraculous Steeds as fleet as the 
winds, and I am his charioteer.” 

Whence comes the third among you,” further 
que^doned Kesini, “ and whose son is he ^ Moreover, 
whose son art thou, and how liai>t thou come tothis work^” 
Nala replied : “He was the charioteer of virtuous 
Nala, known to all by the name of Varshneya. After 
Nala abandoned his kingdom, he took service under 
Rituparna. By reason of my horse-lore and special skill 
1 was appointed, Indeed king Rituparna chose me himself, 
to be his charioteer and cook.” 

“ Perhaps Varshneya knows where king Nala has 
gone,” continued Kesini, “ and, O Vahuka, perhaps he 
has spoken to thee about his former master ? ” 

But Vahuka answered sadly : After bringing Malays 
children back to Kundiiia he went away none Icnew 
where. Tic does not know where Nishada is. Nor does 



anybody, foi in ins calamity tlie king wanders over the 
world in disguise, despoiled of his nature and beauty. 
Only Nala’s self knoweth where Nala is, and she also 
who IS his second self. Nala does not ret^eal himself 
anywheied’ 

Then Kesini said * “ The Brahman who lately has 
been to Ayodhya used to sing there these words, that 
should be framed by a woman’s lips 

" Beloved gambler, why didst thou go aw^ay 
After removing half of my gaiment ? 

Why didst thou leave, as she slept m the foieft, 

Thy dear wife, so devoted to thee^ 

Yet she ^ayeth, as thou ha^t commanded, 

Clothed in but half a lobe, expefting thee 

And burning with grief I 

Is not the wife to be caied foi and shelteied ? 

Why ha^ thou, so honourable, knowing thy duty, 
Negledcd thy vows ? 

J^IaSter of wisdom, of fame, why art thou ciuel ? 

Alas, that my own ill-luck should cause all tins ! 

O tiger among men, have pity on me ! 

Oft have I heaid thee voice the lule 
That kindness the highest virtue is/ 

“ The princess has learned that it was thou who 
tmder^ood those verses 'and gave a reply to them, and 



she wishes to hear again those wotds which thou 
say.” 

When Nala heard again that hcait-brokeii song the 
pain of anguish racked him, and his eyes became filled 
with tears, but, controlling his burning grief willi a gieai 
effort, he recited in sobbing accents his responding 
yeiscs ; 

‘‘ Chaste women in digress themselves protedt, 

Securing heaven theieby ; though lords elecl, 

May leave them, they are not bj wrath debased 
For women chaste lead slender lives encased 
In shining virtue like resplendent mail 
With one so unlucky, whose only cloth 
Was !§tolen by those buds, of what avail 
Can anger be ^ She muSt not cherish wrath 
Agama her husband m such piteous plight, 

Who lo^ all he had in a single night.” 

And when he had said that he could no longer 
rctoin his terrible sorrow, and burst out into torrential 
weeping. The laj>t glimmers of the short twilight were 
going out; the cool of night was descending upon the 
city. Kesini could hear the champing (jf the horses In 
their i^talls ; then the ringing of the temple gongs warned 
her of the hour. Her warm young heart was touched 



by the sonow of Vahuka, and as slie went softly back 
to Damayanti, she turned to look across the yatd, 
observing compassjonatcly the bowed figuic of the 
chaiioteer shaken with lamenting * and determined to 
herself not to forget one detail of then conversation, 
blit report faithfully to Damayanti all she had seen and 
heard. 

She found Damayanti res^ting upon her couch of carved 
onyx, mipaliently waiting her return. When the princess 
had heard what Kesini had lo relate, she was oppressed 
by immense unhappiness, for she believed now, more 
than ever before, that the misshapen dwarf was no other 
than king Nala. All night the princess lay awake, not 
daring lo hope, not knowing what to do, being com- 
forted by the faithful Ivcsiiii. She was torn between the 
certainty of her belief that Nala was near her and the 
uncertainty and unwillingness to believe that the ugly 
charioteer was her lo^ husband. 

She felt that she must have greater proof of it, and 
so to tliis end inSiruacd Kcsim, saying : “ To-morrow 
go to Vahuka again, Kesini, and silently observe his 
condudl. Whenever he happens to do anything skilful, 



obsei\x well how he 'Accomplishes it. /Vtid if he should 
lisk thee to go and fetch him wa(er or the, he n<')t in a 
hung t(j d<j so, but be thus somewhat of a hindiance 
to him. Marl: cveiythiiig about his behaviour, and 
whatever human or supeihuman qualities thou sceCt, come 
and lepoit to me.” 

The following morning, therefore, Kcsiiii went forth 
to the stables and on some pretext loitered about there 
the whole day. Late in the afternoon she returned attain 
to the princess and began at once to relate all she 
had seen. 

O royal Damayantl, never have I seen a person 
with such control over the elements. Whenever he 
comes to a low passage, he docs not ^toop, but the walls, 
as though seeing him approaching, grow higher and he 
passes through easily. The mo§t narrow and Impassable 
entrances widen at his approach. Then he was preparing 
his maker’s food — ^various sorts of meats, which king 
Bhima had provided — and he jTood in front of a row 
of vessels which had been placed on the gtound for 
washing those meats, when suddenly 'he looked upon 
them and they at once became iilled with water. After 



he had washed the meat he made ready to cook it^ and 
having plucked a handful of grass he held it up to the 
sun, and lo 1 it buis't into flame, so that with it he could 
light the fires. 

“I was ama2:cd at this maivel, but it was not lonff 
before I observed a greater one. O piincess, he touched 
the fire and yet was not burnt ! Then, at his will, falling 
w'atcr from a vessel continued to flow in a ^ticam. Then 
I witnessed the greatest wonder of all. lie took up 
some flowers and began to press them slowly with Ins 
hands, yet the flowcis did not lose their original shapes, 
but, on the contiaiy, liecame even gayer and more fragrant 
than before. After that I hastened back to fell thee of 
all these wondrous things.^’ 

Damayanti recalled the gifts which the four gods 
had bef^towed upon ber husband, and thought that of all 
men only Mala with such powers could have done all 
that Kesini had witnessed. Again S'trong but confliifb'ng , 
emotions rent her heart, when from these fads she sus- 
peded that Vahuka mud be her lod husband. In a 
w^eak, sad voice she said to Kesini : Go thou once 
more lo the kitchen and bring me without •Vahuka’s 



knowledi^c some meat which he has dressed tor the 
kuigd’ And Kesini, only too cagci to do anydiing lot 
her belo\cd mistiess, went to the kitchen and brought 
back in a little while some fleshly cooked meat. Dama- 
yanti then lasted the mcatj and since she had many a time 
partaken of meat dressed and cooked by Nala, she knew 
at once that her lord had prepared it. 

Thereupon she decided that Vahuka was indeed her 
husband and wept aloud in distress of heart, unable to 
bear the horror of his deformity. Yet still some slight 
doubt assailed her, and, drying her eyes, she oidcred 
Kesini to take her two children to Vahuka to see if he 
should recognise them. But when Vahuka, who was 
the king in disguise, saw Indiasen and indrasena approach- 
ing with Kesini, he ran towards them, sebed them in 
his embrace, and then sat them delightedly upon his lap. 
But, remembering who he was supposed to be, he held 
them up as though they were children of the gods and 
wept aloud and desperately. Me perceived that he had 
betrayed himself by his agitation, and suddenly sat the 
children down, saying to Kesini ; “ O damsel, these 
twins are very much like my own children. When I 



beheld them so unexpecledly I thought they were 
my own. And if thou come^t to me so frequently 
people may think evil, for wx are guesTis fiom another 
land.” 

Kesini therefore led the child ten away and went back 
to Damayanti to tell her all that had happened. Now 
the princess was as ceitain as ever she could be, through 
signs and indications reported by others, and was eager 
to see Vahuka herself. She theiefoie despatched Kesini 
to her mothci, the queen, saying . “ Go thou to the 

queen, Kesini, and tell her that [ believe the chaiioteer 
Vahuka is in reality lo5t Nala, foi I have tried him in 
sevcial ways. Say that my only doubt now relates to 
his appeaiancc, and so 1 muSt examine him myself. Beg 
the queen either to let him enter the palace or give me 
permission to go to him. She may consult my father or 
not, jii^t as she thinks fit.” 

When the queen heard the message from Kesini^s 
lips she went immediately into king Bhima’s apartment 
and told him what his daughter intended to do, and he, 
when he understood all, quickly gave his consent. 

lire next morning, then, a messenger came up to 



Yahiika with the king’s orders that he should attend at 
the palace The chaiiotcer was surprised and concerned 
by this command, but obeyed mutely, and was led by 
the lierald through the maze of lofty corridois and cool 
halls towards the apaitments of the princess, 

Damayanti, awaiting him, was arrayed like one ovei- 
whelmcd tvith grief, iDcing clad m a piece of red cloth, 
her hair matted and her fan sldn sprinkled with dush and 
dirt. The charioteer w'as ushered into the cimmber, and, 
being confronted suddenly with the piteous sight of 
Damayanti, was smitten with a paroxysm of sorrow. 
And the princess could not hide her anguish on beholding 
the sorry asped of king Nala. flcr voice trembled as 
she addressed him : 

O Vahiika, ha^t thou ever known of a duty-loving 
pet son who has deserted his sleeping wife in the heart 
of a va'^t forest ? WTo would exped that virtuous Nala 
could go away, abandoning his defenceless wife in the 
tangled woods, his dear and unolfcndingr wife so weary 
and outworn ? Was I from my earliest youth guilty of 
any olFcnce in the eyes of Nala, that he should ^teal away 
thus intd the darksome jungle while I was overcome 



with sleep ^ Viliy should he, chosen hefote all the high 
gods, abandon his devoied and ever-lo\dng wife, who 
was the mother also of his child ten ? Before the holy 
fire, in the presence of tout celestials, he took my hand 
and vowed, ' I will be thine foi ever/ Oh, whcic was 
that vow vhen he left me ^ ’’ 

The tears begotten of her long sot tow liegan to flow 
pitifully from Damayanti’s eyes, and Nala, beholding lict 
di‘jtress, could not prevent Ins dark young eyes from 
shedding the hot tears of repentance. 

“ O timid one,’’ he said, “ not the loss of my kingdom 
nor my desertion of thee was my own ad. It was the 
evil spiiit of Kali which bi ought us misfortune and 
caused us to be separated. And since thou, O mo^t 
viituous of women, lamenting for me night and day 
when wc were lo5t amkUt the deep darkness of the wood, 
did^ curse Kali, that evil one, dwelling within my body, 
began to burn under thy malediction, so that he lived 
within me like a fire within a fire. But now, my beloved, 
I have overcome that wretch by religious observances 
and fierce austerities, and our sorrows are all ended. 
The sinful Kali has left me, and so I have corrte hither; 



foi my piustnce hcit^ O lau* kdy, jS for thy sake. I 
have no other pmposc. Oh, hoAV canSt thou forsake thy 
loving and devoted Nali to choose a second lord ? Have 
not tncsscngeis ridden to the four corners of the earth 
prodaitningj ^ Bhimak daughter will choose a second 
husband ’ ? <\iid so vvithoui loss of time the mighty 
Rituparna hath airivcdd* 

I1ic hiitei sorrow in his voice made Damayanti 
tremble, and the icptoach frightened her. Wringing her 
hands despairingly she hastened to explain : “ Thou 

mir^t not think evil of me, mv beloved. O monarch of 
Nishada, I chose thcc as my lord rather than any of 
the gods. For fortunate arc they who ever* beheld such 
a righteous lord a$ thou art. To bring thee hither I 
sent out Brahmans in all diredions, to all the four 
quartets of the earth, who sang my message in the form 
of ballads. At la^t one of them, named Parnada, found 
ihcc at Kosaia In the service of king Rituparna, and 
brought back to me the answer that only thou could^t 
have made, Then it was that 1 thought of this' plan to 
recover thee. For there is no one in the world, O Idng, 
but who can drive a team of horses for a thousand 



jojanas in a single day. 1 can swear tinly, touching thy 
feel, that J have not even in tliought conmiitted any sm. 
Let the all-seeing Air that courseth thiough this world 
take my life from me, if I have committed any sin. May 
the sun that for ever courseth through the sky take my 
life, if I have committed any sin. May the moon that 
cveiy cicatuic knoweth as a silent witness take my life, 
if I have committed any sin. O ye thiee gods that sustain 
the three worlds m their complexity, declare now the 
truth, or forsake me to-day and for ever ! ’’ 

Thus invoked by Damayanti, the Wind-God spoke 
from the sky and said : 

O Nala, 1 answer thee, she hath done no wrong 1 
But guarding faithfully the honour of thy family, O king, 
the princess Damayanti hath enhanced it. We gods arc 
the witnesses of tins, since we have protected and guarded 
her foi the pafJt three years. It was for thy sake she 
devised this ingenious plan, knowing fully well that only 
thou couldv^t travel a thommA yojanas in one day. Thus 
hai^ thou found Bhima^s daughter again, and she once 
more shall be proclaimed thy queen. Do not harbour 
any suspicions, but be united in happiness, yc ’^lio arc 



equally matched in viitue, whose goodness maketh the 
eaith tiemble and the ihroiie of Indra lockd^ 

When the voice of the Wind-God was heard no inoxe 
a gentle shower of floral petals began to fall upon the 
a'^tonished pair, and the celestial kettle-drum commenced 
to beat, while soft hieezes, musical and auspicious, filled 
the ail. King Mala, beholding all these wonders, felt 
cvciy doubt concerning Damayanti vanish like snow before 
I he sun, until she was as spotless as a sea of milk. Fie 
wished to embrace his beloved, but remembered juSt in 
time that his foini was ^till that of Vahuka, the misshapen 
charioted. 'Fhcn he bethought himself of the piece of 
celestial cloth which Karkotaka, the king of serpents, 
had given him when he had changed him into that ugly 
guise, lie wrapped it around his wat.^t and was imme- 
diately transfiirmcd into his former self. The dwarf 
Vahuka became the tall and sliapcly Nala, and the cpieen, 
seeing the faultless limbs and flashing eyes of her heroic 
husband, wept for joy^ embracing him long and tenderly. 

She nestled her beautiful head upon his breast, sigliing 
deeply as though It was painful to experience such bliss ; 
and, remembering all the sorrows they had passed through, 



lief wotubous eves biimmcd with teats, the lusuous teais 
of jOf. Nala t^food silent, clasping hts ckitCL-coveied, 
giief-Stained Damayaiiti to him, heiccly, vet compassion- 
ately, as though he would iievet know ihe warmth of 
her sweet body again. And in his heait he vowed that 
never a day would pass but love would gro^v :>tionger, 
even mote endearing. So they temained together locked 
in each other’s arms for a long wlule, sighing and smiling 
to each other, saying nothing but what their caressing 
arms made eloquent. 

The queen-mother, who had been waiting in an ante- 
chamber hidden from view by a heavy curtain, having 
seen all that had passed between her daughter and Nala, 
hai5lened to king Bliima to tell him the joyful tidings. 
With gladness in his heart the old king said : Let Nala 
pass this day in peace with Damayand by his side ; 
to-morrow, after his bathing and sacrificing, I will see 
him.’^ 

Ihe happy lovers passed that night pleasantly, recalling 
to each other the many vicissitudes of their life in the 
wild forest All the terror and anguish of the days in 
the jungle was forgotten, The clusters of flowers 



in the wind were thy beautiful diowties, my 
beloved, the bioad-shaded trees were thy umbicllas, 
leaves thy bed, locks thy throne, bees thy singmg-women, 
and the fiiuts of the forest served to keep us a live/’ 
Eveiything was forgotten, save the happiness of being 
reunited. From lhat moment they began to build their 
future atiew, passing the days blissfully In the palace of 
king Bhima. 

Thus was Nala restored to his wife four years aftei 
the loss of liis kingdom, and began to experience once 
more the full joy of living ; while Damayanti, who for 
so long bad been pale and withered under the Storms 
of misfortune, rejoicing exceedingly in the recovery of 
her lord, regained all her freshness, even as do tender 
plants by a shower of rain. Thus she illuminated the earth 
with the beauty of the lotus that seemed to cling to her. 
Her weariness gone, her anxieties removed, she shone 
forth even as a night made brilliant by the bright disc 
of the moon. 

The next morning Nala bathed in the rockdiewn 
pools of the shady gardens, and performed sacrifices to 
Agni and Varuna with many prayers. Then, having 



robed himself in rich doth and put on niimeious oina- 
mcnis fitting his lank, he led foith his snuliiio wife into 
the presence of Idng Bhtma, In the gieat colonnaded 
council-hall the full concouisc of watiiors and statesmen 
awaited lum. Nala advanced and saluted his fathci-iu- 
law with becoming humility, then the fair Damayanti 
paid her filial respeds. King Bliima lo&e from his iich 
dmn, received him with great ]oy, calling him son, 
giving him due honour along with his devoted wife, 
and finally blessed them in genetous words. Then he 
called upon Indra to give them prosperity throughout 
the whole of their sojourn on earth. King Nala, as 
became liim, returned homage and offered the king his 
services. When the cithens heard that king Nak had 
returned safe and sound there was wild enthusiasm and 
a great uproar of delight arose. They decorated the 
towers and walls and turrets with flags and flying standards 
and garlands of fresh blossoms. The Streets were watered, 
then ‘Strewn with floral petals, and fe;?tooncd with vivid 
wreaths. and ribbons. At their gates the citkens piled 
masses of flowers for the great occasion, and in the temples 
and upon shrines set marvellous sprigs of bloomq,. 



Within ihc palace, nieamvhilc, the litual of Nak’s 
icliabililation was diawing to a close. An ititercshecl 
but amazed spcdalor (if it all was Ritupama, the wise 
king of Kosala, for he had been told that his own 
chariot ccf was united to Damayanti, but had not expeded 
to fiiitl Vahuka to be none other than famous Nala, As 
a guctvt he Stood behind Idng Bhima, and at the close of 
the ceremony, approacliing Nala, gave him his blessing 
with g,kdness and cordiality, humbly asking liis forgive- 
ness for any indignities he might have caused lum to 
suffer. With a countenance expressive of the utmost 
wonder he said : By what good fortune hai?t thou 
regained the company of thy wife and thus obtained 
celestial joy? O Nlshada, whlkt diou wa§t dwelling in 
disguise in my house I tmit I did not wrong thee in any 
way ; though my brows may have sometimes curved in 
anger, there was no crookedness in my heart. Lord of 
eartli, if wittingly or unwittingly I have done thee any 
wrong, 1 beseech thee to forgive me.’’ lie then pro- 
nounced a blessing : May the Goddess of Fortune be 
thy con^ant companion, may she shower wealth on thee, 
as a cloud showers water, and may thy armies roam over 



the earth, like the rays of the bun^ shedding into every 
corner the hght of order/ ^ 

Nak repked : Thou has^ never done me the slighles^t 
wrong, 0 monarch, and tf thou hadst it would not anger 
me, for surely 1 would forgive thee, Was^t thou not my 
friend, and art thou not related to me? Henceforth 
thou shalt be a greater delight to me than ever. I lived 
happily in thy abode, as happy as in my own palace. Let 
me not forget that I have yet to initiate thee into the 
lore of horses which I promised dice, and is s^till in my 
keeping. If thou wishe^'t, 0 king, I will make it over 
to thee.” 

Rituparna agreed, and thereupon received, with all the 
ordained riles, the science and mysTcrks of horses. That 
same day the royal son of Bliangasura bade farewell to 
Nak and his queen and her father Bbima, setting out for 
his own city of Ayodhya, He rode slowly through the 
forest in the moonlight towards his kingdom, 



CHAPTER X 


OR a whole month kins Nala tairicd in 

' \ \ ' the rose-colouted city of Kuiiclmaj en- 

I 

i } i f , joying the honour affoided him, enjoying 

^ i 

also the many cntcUaiiiments and tlic 
regenerate beauty of hur Damayanii, 
who was like a newly opened lotus-bloom. Presently 
the preparations for his departure were complete^ and the 
day arrived for him to set out for his own kingdom of 
Nishada. In the great courtyard of the palace the caval- 
cade was assembling ; the newly painted car of shimmering 
wliite was there and Varshneya-- who was, to his supreme 
joy, returning with his lord— was clirefting the harnessing 
of the team of lithe horses. There were sixteen elephants 
caparisoned in purple and gold, laden with coftly presents 
and the provisions for the journey, fifty picked warriors 
from the cavalry and six hundred spearmen to aft as 
escort. 

At the formation was ready* Ihe of early 



evening were rising, and one felt the cool freshness after 
the fierce heat of the day. Trumpeters stationed upon 
the lampaits of the palace blared forth tlie signal for the 
Street to be cleared that led to the weStein gate. Through 
the tail cential archway of the palace Nak appeared, 
leading his radiant lady, and with them came liing Bhima 
and his gentle queen, followed by two of Damayantik 
warrior brothers. 

They Stood for a wliile upon the terrace talang tender 
leave of each other and bidding affc(fi:ionate farewells, 
for Damayanti 'was to temain in KuncUna until Nala had 
recovered his kingdom. Bhima blessed the departing 
monarch, calling upon Mambhadra to watch over him 
and make his journey safe. After that the heroic king 
descended from the terrace and mounted the glcammg 
white chariot, while heralds galloped towards the city 
gate with the news that the procession was about to 
s^tart. To the beat of drums and shattering fanfares of 
a thousand trumpets, preceded by a score of men playing 
upon pipes and cymbals, the cavalcade wound out of the 
palace courtyard towards the gate of the wea. The 
dense crowds of the populace that lined the wa.y cheered 








loudly as the ptocession passed and showered blessings 
upon the snitling king, who repeatedly acknowledged 
them with graceful gestures of the hands. 

The gieat gates were thrown open, and as they passed 
through the watch of the evemng saluted them fioni 
the turrets toweling upon each side. They took the 
winding load across the plain, and when they had gone 
about onc-quartcr of a yojana^ Nala looked hack upon 
the rosy pinnacles and liigh crenelles, upon the carven 
pyramids of the temples, and the huge tciraccd edifice of 
Bhima’s palace. Flis face was somewhat wilful, for he 
thought to himself : Those who find the night pass as 
cjuickiy as a moment in the society of the beloved, find, 
when separated, the cold-rayed moon as scorching as a 
meteor,” and he knew that months would pass before he 
would hold his loved one in his aims. 

The journey was quite uneventful, so that in due 
course, at a leisuicly pace, they arrived wilhin sight of 
the capital of Nishada. Mala halted his company and 
ordered a camp to be set up in that place which, although 
in sight of his native city, was yet some distance from it. 
He explained to Varshneya that he muSt go forward 



himself to pailc)^ \Tilh his brother, and that he ihercftjrc 
mns^t stay iti the camp until his tctuin, or unttl a mes- 
senger bearing his sword should come with orders to 
lead them into the city. When he had arranged all this, 
Nala mounted the white car alone and drove at a 
tremendous speed towaids the walls of Nishada. The 
captain of the guard received him with astonishment and, 
not knowing what else to do, let him pass. In like 
manner Nala went on to the palace yard, and, leaving his 
chaiiot there, Strode without hesitation ^raight into the 
banqueting-hall, where he guessed he would mo5t Hkely 
find his dissolute biother. Pushkara was reclining upon 
a couch, a golden goblet lifted to his lips, gamg intently 
upon the dancing of a young bajadhe. There was a shout 
of amazement when Nala, thrusting aside the coloured 
curtains over the archway, walked calmly down the 
vaulted hall. He Stood for a while contemplating 
the frightened Pushkara, then slowly and deliberately 
said : 

Let us play at dice again, for now I have va^t wealth. 
Damayanti and cterything I possess shall be my §take, 
O Pushkara; let thy kingdom be thine. Come, let us 



bcdn ^ I am dctcimjiicd on it. Faith, let ns iYake all 
we have, even our lives ^ It Is oidaincd tliat if one wins 
anotheFs wealth or kingdom it is his duty to stake it 
all again, if the ]uY ownci so demands. But of couisc, 
if thou ha^t no ta-^te for dice, let the game be with 
weapons. By single combat let one of us find pcaec. 
Theieforc choose, O Pushkaia, the dice ot the keen steel 
in combat.” 

Having recovered bis composure, Pushkaia, so sure 
of his success at gambling, laughed contemptuously, and 
leplied in a sneering tone : How lucky it is, O Nala, 
that thou ha^t now va^t wcaltli to ^take. Jt is indeed 
fottunaie that Damay antics ill-luck at la^t hath ceased to 
pursue thee. And, O my lirother of mighty aims, it is 
even greater good-fortune that both thyself and thy wife 
are Still alive. When 1 have won Damayanti with all 
this wealth thou speaker of, why, slie will be able to 
wait upon me as an Apsaras in heaven wails upon Tndra. 
I have been thinking of thee every day and waiting for 
thy return, for gambling hath no charms for me unless 
it be with my kinsman. Therefore to-day 1 shall regard 
myself the mo^t fortunate of men, for I shall win the 



fair Damayanti, whose faultless featiucs have always hcca 
enshrined within my heart.” 

Nak ratted inwardly at these insolent wtnds, his 
immediate desiie being to smite off the braggart's head 
with his sword. Smiling, however, although his eyes 
blazed with angei, Nak said : “ Surely when thou hast 
beaten me is die time to say all that. Come, let us 
play ! ” 

So dice were brought, and the rivals prepared for 
the game. Nak staked upon the firi^t throw all that he 
had, his life as well as Damayanti's, and Pushkara did 
likewise, his life and the kingdom. Then the king threw, 
and a mighty shout went up when it was seen that Nak 
had won. Pushkaia cowered back, pale and aghast; he 
was too amazed to utter one word. Triumphant and 
smiling king Nak turned to his brother and said : Now 
the kingdom indubitably is mine, and thou, mo^t wicked 
of kings, shalt never look upon the princess of Vidarbha 1 
Thou art not fit to be her slave, whose beauty is like 
wine within a wondrous bowl True, a common .^one 
may break a golden cup, but the treasure is ^till mine. 
Did^ thou not know that my former defeat at thy hands 



was not due tu any skill of thine ? Didsr thou not know, 
pool fool, that Kail did it all ? jVtid because of that I 
shall not impute to thee the faults of others. I giant 
thee thy life ; live as thou choo&eft. Thou shalt also 
receive thy portion of all due necessities. For, O my 
biothei, my alfe<5l:ion foi thee is ju§t the same ; and rather 
would I bind one free man with chains of love than set 
a thousand captives free. O Pushlrara, my brother, live 
thou for a thousand years.’’ 

Thus Nala forgave his brother and gave him per- 
mission to return to Ins own estates. Pushkara, comforted 
by this, saluted the rightful king, addressing Hiii with 
folded hands ; Let thy fame be immortal, and mayeSt 
tliou live happily for ten thousand years. Had but my 
deeds been Ukc thy words, then should I have been 
numbered amongst holy men, O king, who granted me 
both life and refuge.” 

And he dwelt with Nala for a month, was entertained 
by him, and finally went away to his own palace, accom- 
panied by his family and a large force of servants. 

All the while the creS't-jewel among men blazed forth 
in beauty like a second sun. Having settled the affairs 



of Piishkara he eiitcted into full possession of his 
gorgeous palace. j\t once he called together a gcncta! 
council of Brahmans and wajiiors and sent out proclama- 
tions to the citizens. From end to end of the country 
thete wild tejoicing. The officers of ^tatc in the 
name of the people waited upon the king and addressed 
him : O king, there is gladness in the city and throughout 
the countrw for wc have obtained oui beloved monarch, 
whose high birth may be a pearl of lustre, but whose 
glory has been to live by deeds. 

Not long after tins the city was decorated for great 
festivals that weie to celebrate the arrival of the princess 
Damayanti from her father’s home, whither Nala had 
gone to fetch her. When they were within sight of the 
city the princess said to Nala : This splendid city of 
ours is more beauteous even than the world of the moon ; 
it surpassed! in splendour the court of the gods,” She 
came riding upon a Stately elephant that was robed in 
cloth of gold and dyed plumes. Great was the enthusiasm 
of the citizens when they espied her seated within the 
carved howdah with her son and daughter, Indrasen and 
Indrasena, followed by her splendid retinue of tO^arriors ; 










the slccly gleams that flashed from the swords seemed 
like binding-ropes sent forth to §tcal those jewels which 
men call ^tats. 

For many days the festivities went on. There were 
contents and ceremonies, co§tlv sactifices in the dark 
temples, and finally the feasfls were brought to a close 
by tlu heioic splendom of the great horse-sacrificc. And 
when all was done the king began to spend his days in 
joy like the lord of the celestials in the garden of Nandana. 
And, thus having regained Ins kingdom and his beautiful 
Damayanti, king Nala became the nio^t illustrious monarch 
of all India. 

The city of Nishada grew; its temples rose more 
gorgeously towards the realms of the ccleslkls; far- 
famed were its shrines, and a wondrous sieht to 

behold; and the tidings spread that the Goddess of 
Ptosperitj had come to dwell in theit city as in a 
lotus plant. 






NOTES 


The following notes, which are of the briefcs't, are 
intended foi the reader who knows pradhicalJy nothing 
of Sanskrit literature or mythology. The student or 
curious’’ reader will obtain all the refeiences and 
information he may require in [Takings’ Bmjchpo'im of 
Kdigmt and Ethics ^ ii vols., Edinburgh, 1908-20. 

p. i» NISH AD A also known as Nakputa, some- 

times conttaded to Natwar. It 
was situated on the tight bank of 
the liver Sindh, fott^ miles south- 
west of Gwalior. The kingdom 
of Nishada pra£lically corresponds 
to the modern Southern Malwa, 

p. I. INDRA the great Vedic god of the Aryan 

warriors. He is the chief god of 
the atmosphere, and is closely 
connected with the thunder. He 
has many names, owing partly to 
his different attributes, and partly 
to his adopting the names of 
conquered foes. In po^-Yedic 



p, MANU 


p, t. VEDAS 


days he becomes conneded with 
the Hindu paiadise, and 

loses much of his ancient dignity 
and impottance, 

IS the Hindu Adam and the 
foundci of saciificial iites. He 
was saved by a gieat fish duiing 
a univeisal flood, and afteiwatds 
begot the human lace by Ida, 
who atose as Ins daughter ftom 
his sacrifices, Legends about him 
multiplied, and one of his descen- 
dants IS the famous Manu who 
was the traditional author of the 
law-code of India. 

* 

are four in numbei , the oldest and 
mo§£ important being the 
V^da. It consists of a coUe&on 
of hymns, and is the oldet extant 
literature in the woiid. The 
second is the Sama Veda, which 
is a repetition of part of the 
above arranged for ritual singing. 
Thirdly comes the Y^ur Veda, 
which consits of hymns with 
special reference to sacrifices , The 
fourth Veda is known as the 
Aiharva, but is on quite a different 
plane from the other three, which 



p, 3. yiDAMHA 

p. 3, liRAHAURSHl 

p, 4 . Risms 


p. 4, KAAfA 


p. 4, NANIJANA 


ajc ail ciostly r()nnc£lcd. It deals 
almo^ e’^vclusively with magic, 
Accoiditig to the mo?t: tcccnt 
conclusions of scholais, the date 
of the eailic^t hymns of the R/^^- 
can be placed at about 
1200 B c 

cot responds to Betar, ibc south- 
west dtStiid of the Cential Pto- 
viiiccs. 

Sec below undci R/sJjn . 

ate the inspitcd sages, to whom 
the divine knowledge of the 
Vedas was ttansmittcd. Although 
oiiginally Biahmans, later tradi- 
tion mcludes membeis from the 
r)ther cartes, Thus the teim 
'btahmarsh^ a Btahman-llishi, has 
arisen. 

the god of love, and husbaml oi 
Rati, ilc rides a panot and 
carried a bow of sugar-cane, the 
bow-^dng of wliich is formed 
of a line of bees IBs arrows arc 
tipped with flowers. 

is Indra*s pleasure-ground and 
the garden of the gods, surpassing 



p. 5. USHAS 


p 3, ASHVJNS 


p. 5. APSAKASES 


all human nndci ‘landing m the 
degtee of its beauty. 

the Vedic goddess of the dawn. 
Het family hiStoiy vatics m the 
diffeient accounts. She is some- 
times lepiesented as the wife of 
Suiya, the sun-god; 01 as the 
mothei of both Suiya and Agm* 
the fiie-god. In this case she is 
also the si^et of the Ashvins. 

These aie twin deities of hght. 
Whether they represent the morning 
and evemng ^tars, day and night, 
01 heaven and eaith, it is impossible 
to say. They tide in a golden 
chaiiot and aie the ptecutsois of 
the dawn. For further details, 
and the myths connected with 
them, see my Ocean of Sforj^ 
vol. Ill, pp, 257, 258. 

were originally water-nymphs, of 
which Urvashi, mentioned in the 
Vedas, was the moSl famous. In 
the Epics they become the wives 
Of mistresses of the Gandharvas. 
They are attached to Indra'^s court 
as singers, dancers and musicians. 
In this capaaty they closely re- 
semble the Mohammedan 



p 6. THE THKB'E 
irOKLDS 

p ^ /OiJLyLL’^l 

p II KANDARPH 
p 12. BRyiUAlA 


p 14. SVAYAMP^AKA 


that of moitals, that of the gods 
above and that of the nethei 
legions 

the modem Kailas, is the highest 
peak of that poition of the 
Himalaya lying to the noith of 
LakeManasatowar In poSt-Vcdic 
times it became famous as the 
dwelhng " place of Shiva and 
Parvati 

another name of Kama, the Hindu 
Cupid. 

can, pel haps, bc^t be dcsciibed as 
the name given to the Supteme 
Soul, the impersonal, all-erabiacing 
divine essence, the source and final 
goal of all existence 
In pcSt-Vedic days Btahma be- 
comes one of the thiee liypotees 
of that omnipotent divinity whose 
creative adhvity he tepiescnts 
The other two, Vishnu and Shiva, 
lepiesent its piesetvaiive and dc- 
Stiudivc aspeds iespe£lively. 

marriage by choice, in which tlie 
woman places a garland round the 
neck of the chosen smtoi. For 
details as to the possible oiigin of 



the custom, see J Pi’^ivluski, 
Jomnal Asmiiqu^^ 1924, pp xoi- 
157 The posthumous work of 
E Cosqmn, L<?x Contes Indtens et 
V Occident^ Pans, 1922, pp 317--328, 
should also be consulted. 

pp. 14 89. FIl^E RJlTERj’ which foim the countiy known 

as Panchanada^ ot m Peisian Panjab, 
which name has temained to this 
day The five iiveis in question 
are usually Indus, Jelam, Chenab, 
Ravi, and Bias. Sometimes, how- 
evet, the Sutle) is included in the 
place of Indus. 

the epithet par excellence of Tndm 
in tlie 'Ktg-Veda* It is formed 
from magha^ “ bounty,” and means 
" generous giver ” 

In poft-Vedic days it suivived 
as a proper name of Indra, 

demons overcome by Indra, Both 
these demons figure in myths 
connefled with India’s office as 
chief god of the atmosphere. 
They had hidden the “Kioe” 
{t.e. the waters of the monsoon, 
or possibly the sunlight) in a cave, 
and by conquering the demons 


p. 16. VALA AND 
VRITEA 


p. 1 6. MACH AVAN 



p. 17. WRAP ALAS 


p. 17. AGNI 


p 17. GANDIIAKVAS 


India ideased ibem foi ihe benefit 
of mankind 

aie the guatdians of the four 
catdmal and foiii inteimediate 
points of the compass. They ate 
usually as follows . Indra, guar- 
dian of the Ea!>t ; Agni, of the 
South-Ea-st , Vaiuna, of the W'^’e.^t , 
Yama, of the South; Siiiya, of 
the South-We5t , Pavana 01 Vayii, 
of the Notth-Wes"t, Kuveia, of 
the North, Soma 01 Chandia, of 
the Noith-Ea^t. 

the god of Fite. His oiigin vaues 
considerably m the diffeient ac- 
counts He IS sometimes said to 
be the brothet of India and 
Varuna. He is the spmt of the 
saciificial fite, and in later ait is 
represented as iiding on a tarn. 

the generative poweis of iiatuie, 
Tn later times they appear as 
heavenly minstrels, lovers of the 
Apsarases. They aie gorgeously 
clad and carry shining arms. They 
often come to earth and ate 
attradlvc to woman. They are 
also the tutelary deities of mar- 
riage. 



p 1 8 Y^iMA god of the undenvoild He is 

the first man that died He has 
two dogs which afi- as his messen- 
geis, and meet the spiiits on then 
way to the gloomy world 
In poSl-Vedic times he becomes 
a judge of the dead, i epieseiiting 
closely the Pluto of Greek myth- 
ology. His vehicle ” is a dark 
buffalo 

p, 1 8 , yARUNA In Vedic times he is the gieai 

deity of the univeise, of nature 
and moiahty, and is usually 
coupled with Mitia, who is lepre- 
sentativc of the powet of the sun 
In po§t- Vedic times he becomes 
the Hindu Neptune. 

p, 21 . NAG AS AND do not really attain full lecog- 

P AT ALA nition till the period of the Epics. 

They figure iatgely in the MaBa~ 
hhmata. Usually they are snakes 
With human heads, but occasion- 
ally they are human as far as the 
wai§t. They dwell in Patala, the 
underworld, in a city called Bho- 
gavati. 


p. 21. GARUDA 


the king of birds and a bitter 
enemy of the Nagas (saipent^. 



ik has a human body with the 
wtngs and head of a kite Garuda 
IS a sun-god and his eating of the 
Nagas IS symbohcal of the dawn 

p ^4 AlAHOUTS elephant-duvets Awotddeiivcd 

ftoin the Sans kt It fnahTj-matta, 
“ gieat m mcasuic,’’’ te “a high 
officei ” 


p 38 miQG iVATf 
p 58 UMBRELLAS 


p. 40. ZAITUNI SATIN 


See uiiclci Nagiij> 

the emblem of loyalty thiougbout 
the Ea^t since the dawn of history 
They weic not known m Euiope 
till the time of Maico Polo (1292), 
and wete uncommon in England 
as late as the middle of the 
eighteenth centuty T have else- 
where (T^je Ocean of Siorj^ vok 11, 
p. 263 f/ f^^,) discussed the 
subject in full, giving numeious 
lefeiencc’S ftom all patts of the 
woild. 

i.e. satm ftom Zaitdn, ot* TsVan- 
chau. Ibn Batuta, the greatest of 
Atabian travelleis, in desctibing 
the city, says * It is a great 
City, supeib indeed, and m it they 
make damasks of velvet as welt 
as those of satin, which arc called 



p 43 FOR. THE SAKE 
OF THAT 
TRUTH 


p. 45. SHACHI 
p. 46 SOMA 


f] om the name of the city 
Zaitunfah ” Tn a note on 
the passage {Cathay and the Way 
Thitbe), voh iv, p 118) Sit 
Henty Yule shows that the woid 
IS vety piobably the oiigin of our 
satin 

In Hindu fiftion the declaration 
of a simple fad, accompanied by 
a dcsite foi a certain thing to 
happen in pi oof of the declaration 
bem^ tiue, is known by the 
name of uthchaku lya^ “ ad of 
ttuth’’ C/ 2 Kings i. 10-12 The 
power of absolute tiuth is omni- 
potent, and as such has fo'und a 
leady acceptance in the hands of 
the Stoi y-tellei The motif has 
been ably discussed by E. W 
Burlingame, fourn, Roy. Ai Soc ^ 
July 1917, p 429 et seq, I have 
also dealt with the subjcd m 
The Ocean of Story, vol, 1, p. 166, 
vol 11, pp 31-^33; and vol. 111, 
pp. 179-182. 

or Indtam, the wife of India. 

is heie the drink derived from 
the sacred soma-plant, said , to 
have been given to India, with 



whom It became a gieat lavouiitc 
Accouling to the Vedic hymns. 
Soma IS a kind of Hindu Bacchus 
Fn iatci days he becomes the 
moon-god The mtncalc rites 
connedled with the piepatation of 
soma-julce and the important 
soma saciificc cannot be given 
here As to what plant soma 
actually was, we know nothing 
for cettain The latent suggestions 
will be found in the Jornn, 

Al Tor, July 1920, pp 349-351, 
and Apiii 1921, pp. 241-244. 

p 46.^ BATADItRBS the dancing-giil of South India. 

The woid is meiely a French 
form of the Pottuguese haikdeira^ 
fiom ha/kr, “to dance*’ 

See the papei by J. Shoitt, 
Memoirs read before I be Anthropo- 
logical Soc., London, yol. in, 1870, 
pp. 182-194, and my Appendix 
on Sacred Ptoiftitution, The Ocean 
of Storj^ voL 1, pp. 231-280. 

p. 47. OJA-lPAR'l ^iND are demons of gambling. Dyapara 
KALI is the side marked with two 

points, and Kali that matked 
with only one point. They are 
better known simply as the third 

^ r 



p 52. THE BULL’’ 

p 55. PETALAS 

p 59. AYODHYA 

p. 59. CHOirmES 


and fouith Yugas 01 Ages of the 
Woild, and couespond loughly to 
the Biass and lion Ages of the 
classics Foi a full dtscuption 
see H Jacobij Hastings’ 

R(‘/ Eih , vol 1, p 200 (?/ seq 

or V}i<!ha dice In Somadeva’s 
veision of Naia and Damajan//, 
the woid IS taken litetally and 
they play foi a white bull as a 
g^lake. wSce The Ocean of Sfoiy, 
vol IV, p. 241, and cf p 276 of 
the same volume 

can pcihaps beft be desctibed as 
mischievous demons, who abide 
chiefly in cemeteries and burmng- 
grounds. They especially delight 
in tenanting dead bodies and fright- 
ening the unwary person who 
chances to ^tray in the gloomy 
piecinds of a ghai 

the capital of Kosaia, the modem 
Oudh Ayodhya lay neat the 
modem Faizabad. 

ate the fly- whisks made from the 
tads of the Tibetan yak. The 
chowiie has been an emblem of 
royalty in Asia from i?ime jm- 



p. 63 AVANTI 
p 63 KIKSHAVAT 
p 68. miTYAS 

p 68. VASVS 

p. 68. MARVTS 
* ^ 

p. 74 KUSHA CRASS 


memonal With the nmbiLlk, it 
fotms patt of the legalia It was 
also used like a plume in hoise™ 
ttappings 

IS the ancient name of Malwa, ot 
the kingdom of Ujjam 

the eaftctn pait of the gicat 
Vindhya lange 

a gtoup of Vedic gods, the chief 
of which aic Indta, Stiiya, Vanina, 
Mitra, Dakbha, and Bhaga 

a gtoup of gods in close associa- 
tion With Agni 

Vedic gods connefied wkh Rudia. 
They cany axes ot speais, and aie 
associated with thundei, lightning, 
and lam. 

a pcculiatly sacred kind of darhha 
grass It enteis into all the mogt 
impoifcant Hindu cetemonies The 
ongin of darhha grass is explained 
in numerous legends, ft is shaip 
and pointed, and one tiadition tells 
how it was formed fi om Vishnuk 
hairs which came olF when he 
was ading as a pivot for Mount 
Mandara at the Churning of the 
Ocean, in his tortoise incarnation. 



p. 7^. CHEtrUL 

oi chitd.1 IS a handsome spotted 
deei (Csi vus a\h\) It has a fawn- 
led coat and white spots. 

p. 74. SAMBHUR 

the laigciSt and handsomest of 
Indian deet, usually known as 
the sambai (fieivus [R/er//] urn- 
color')^ It has massive and rugged 
antleis. 

p 76. JUiKSBEiSAS 

ate the mo5t piommcnt of demons 
They delight in disturbing sacii- 
bees, worrying devotees, ani- 
mating dead bodies, and, in fadt, 
thotoughly living up to their 
name, which means “ the harmets ’’ 
01 deStioyets.'*’ 

p. 78. SHAAU 

IS a broad-leaved tiee mentioned 
m the Athatra-Veck and many 
latct works. It is said to ptoduce 
intoxication. 

p. 79. AMKITA 

IS the needar of the Hindu gods. 
It imparts immortal life to those 
who dunk it Dining the Deluge 
it was lo^t, but was recoveied at 
the famous Cbuining of the 
Ocean, described in the Ranmjana 
and Vishnu-pnrana See iMonier 
Williams, Indian Wisdom^ pp. 330, 

493. 



p 84 MAY ^4 m Ri^-Veda days meatil '' cim- 

ningd* “magic ntcs,’’ aad so 
fotdi. It was latti that it began 
to assume the meaning of “ cosmic 
illusion,” and foimed such an 
important tenet in the great 
Vedanta philosophy. Sec futthet 
The Ocean of Smy, vol vi, pp 34, 
35 

p 84 ASHOKA TREE (Jonem asoca) This is peihaps 

one of the moft beautiful tiees, 
when in. full bloom, in the whole 
vegetable kingdom. Its floweis 
aic led and orange, and its leaves 
aie abiuptly pinnate and shining 
The ttee is regarded as a symbol 
of love, and is also believed to 
have a ceitam chaim in pteserving 
chai?lity The flowers, owing to 
ihcir colour and dcUcate pcifume, 
ate used laigcly for temple dccoia- 
tion, 

p. 86. TAKSHA IS the name of certain beings 

subjedl to Kuveia, the God of 
Wealth They possess magical 
powers, and are guardians of 
treasuies. 

p. 86* MANIBHADRA a king of Yakshas and guardian 

of caravans. 



p 87 CHBDl 


was the region round, Bilaspiit 
and Jabalpili 


p. 92. KAKSUASI IS the femmme fotm of Rakshasa, 

for which see above. 

p 92 PISHACHI the feminine of Pishaclia, which 

IS a demon closely icsembhng the 
Rakshasas They ate “ eaters of 
law flesh ” and appear in the 
Epics as ghouls. 

p, 93. SHRI or Lakshmi, is the consott of 

Vishnu. 

p 113. RATI See undet Kama. 

p. 113. RAHU was an enemy of the gods who, 

at the Churning of the Ocean, 
^olc some of the a/mfa {qv)> 
He was discovered, and his head 
cut off by the discus of Vishnu. 
Thus, only his head, in which 
was the amnta^ became immortal, 
and came to lepresent the ascend- 
ing nodes of the moon’s orbit 
Rahu naturally bore a grudge 
agamft the sun and the moon, 
and whenever he gets an oppor- 
tunity, tries to swallow them. 

k 

His shadow is thus throwi^ on* 



p ii8 


p 12: 


p. 121. 


tlic intended viftim and pioduccs 
what, in oiir ignoiance, we call 
an eclipse ^ 

DASARNA a patt of the Chattisgaih dib'tnfl:, 

m the Cential Piovinces 

f/lNA IS the moS intticate of all Indian 

musical inSliuments. It consi^s 
of a long naiiow fingti-boaid, 
near each end of which piotiudes 
a laige gouid It is played sealed 
with folded legs, one g<iurd leSfmg 
on the left shoulder, while the 
other IS supported on the folded 
legs. The wires arc Struck with 
(a small wiie pledrum in 
the shape of a finget-^nail) and 
with nails kept long foi the 
pul pose. The left-hand fingers 
ate pressed on the fixed fiets, 
producing the different notes. 

A more detailed description of 
the Vina and the iamb m a will be 
found in Fyzee-Rahamin^s Isium 
of India, 1925, p. 53 st ssq. 

TAMBU'RA is said to have been invented by 

the Rishi Narada, who figures in 
Nala and Damajanli, It consists 
of a sloping gourd and a long 



p. Ill 


p. 123. 


p 126. 


p. 144, 


nccl: Tt is by foLU wiies 

only, and 1?. used to accompany 
songs and oLhei inisliuments Tt 
IS played seated. The gourd is 
placed between the legs and the 
neck ie§ts on the right shoulder. 
The cotds are Struck with the 
jfingci of the right hand at 
regular intervals 

UDUAIBARA-WOOD jlcm glomeraia^ a sacied wood 

which entered into many of the 
chief Vedic ceremonies. 


NAR.D ‘ 


YOJANA 


SHASTKAS 


better Icnown to us through the 
Song of Song^ as Spikenard The 
origin of the word is urjpertain, 
and has a complicated history 
throughout the Ea^t. See W. H. 
Schofl’, Joum. Amer. Ormt. Soc,^ 
vol. xlni, pp. 216-228. 

IS variously given as equal to 
two and a half, nine, and eighteen 
miles In certain passages in this 
work Oi rental exaggeration has 
been given full play, thus we mu^ 
show no surprise at a chaiiot 
covering a thousand 

are the six bodies of teaching,” 

% 

01 systems of philosophy, wljich 

O' 



gicw out ot the Upamshnds, 
which, in then turn, form the 
thud divisions of the Veda 

p. i;5 ICHOR-STREAMING Tins lefets to the Muk, a daik 

oily matter which exudes from 
the tempoial poies of the elephant 
when m a mi ^late. Foi fuither 
information see Tk Orm of S tot 
Yol VI, p 

p. 1 8;. HORSE-SACRIFICE This is the aikmsik, one of the 

most ancient and important sacri- 
fices m the whole of Indian ritual 
It was a rite by wWch a vifloiious 
hng icftified his claim to $mtt- 
ainty over all neighbouring kings. 
Its complete ritual took over a 
year to peifotm. For an account 
of the ceremony see Tie Q{eei, sj , , 
Skr], toI tv, pp. 15-16. ' 
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